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Man on the Wall is back in the West 


John Runnings, the 69-year-old American who staged a one-man protest 
against the Berlin Wall, has returned to the West from East Berlin, where he 


was held in custody by the East German authoritles. (hua dpa 


ing that .Prêsîdêfit BOthê'š government 
do something within three montlis. 

Time is relentlessly running out for 
the imposition of these sunctions threal- 
ened. 

Margaret Thatcher. who has forced 
her Foreign Minister, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, to follnw this policy against his 
better judgment, must prepare herself 
for the breakdown of her South African 
palicies. 

In Brussels it is no longer considered 
unlikely that Sir Geoffrey will resign. 

The domination of South Africa ob- 
scures the facl that the Commission and 
the British presidency, despite enrnest 
pledges, have not succeeded in avoiding There also seems lo be a growing 
the threatened trade war with the Unit-  awareness-in Britain of the ‘advantages 
1 : to sterling of joining the EMS: Member- 

ship would support British longterm 
efforts for currency stability. 

It is obvious that during Britain's pre- 
sidency of the European Community ef 
forts will be made to dismantle the res- 
ırictions on the free movement of capi- 
tal within the Community especially, 

` aud: -to. de-regulate. European: aviation, 
mainly with'an eye to making ã-reality of 
theinternal market by 1992 ıi. 7 
. There is the opportunity “ here: of 
‘showing clcarly to the European public 
at'large the merits of joint policies: Ev- 
eryûne benefits from moretcompetition 
incapital markêts' and civil aviation, 

. These opportunities récentlji' prompt” 

ed Simon May, depüty secretary ‘general 
1 of the Action Cotnmlttee ‘for Eùrope and 
‘THE. "“, ıpije ig 3, erstwhile assistant to former British 
و‎ e the Future reveals ا‎ . PremierSir Edward Heath, to speak’ with 

Inslğhts Into the past: Oia o i pe a 

E e ! ` :May took’ thé assuhptioii of Colt 
ANTHROPOLOGY. ;.. . munity leadership ‘fora -lirhitéd period 

, Djehutiirqls lays bare a§ h favouflbiê öppbrtutity to steer the 
şniçient Egyptian geçretg. '. Coninunity iû û better ditrectidn.' ` 
CHILDREN !.. ..' “This 18 of ‘particular interest t0 West 
i. "All the ‘news that's fit to: German. ihteredts, becausê the British 
.prinit höt'off.thë EsPress.1. .... . i Contlnued:on. page ı7 ' 


The majority of Europeans are against 
it. Some are, in fact, in favour of first 
making progress on this point within ihe 
Community. 

British hands are tied in dealing with 
vital reforms of the Common Agricul- 
ture Policy. but London could streng- 
then the cohesiveness’in monetary poli 
cies by joining the European Monetary 
System. 3 

The time seems opportune for this in 
view of Europe's low inflation rate and 
the agreement that has been reached in 
fundamentals, at least; in economic pol- 
icies among the economically “strong” 
countries. 


För months'the dispute has fouled the 
relations between Americans and Euro- 
peans. For its part Brussels has tried to 
achieve a kind of truce, which would fa- 
vourably influence the next round of 
Gatt negoliations. 

Washington is correct in saying that 
highly-subsidiseEuropenriagrieiltural 


advantage. The: spbsidies also. undercut 
other countries.  : 0 
: There is some doubt that agriculture 


da, as thie Americans would like it to be. 


«ed States. 


` products put American farmers at û diş- 


policy will bê included in the Catt agen- 


ê 


Srussels 
pragmatism 


the southerners, to.whom' the’ [rish can 
be added from tinie to time, have a 
blocking minority and they can make 
life difficult for the Germans, French, 
Dutch and Danes, ° 

This was made abundantly clear al re 
cent ministerial cûuncil meetings On ag” 
riculture’ and -hudget policies. The ne 
cessary three-quurters majority did nol 
emerge. 

lt might be due to the British under- 
standing of Yeadership" but Agriculture 
Minister Michael Jopling and junior 
Treasury Minister Brooke let {hese min- 
isterial council mectings just run ûn. 

The 11 other ministers or their stitle 
secretaries voiced their upiniens on 
beef, butler and other mountains, tls 
well as the Commission's budgetary 
plans for nex year. Time was even al- 
lowed for peripheral details. 

The result was that te vital pits nf 
aricultural and bulgctuary policics uci 
unly luuched upun. Lhis will haye Lu bu 
made up for by the presidency insisting 
strictly on keeping to the point in al 
tUMN. 

Nour is foreign policy going along as 
the British government signified it 
would. The last summit in The Hague 
was dominated by disputes about South 
Africa. 

The British government seems 1o give 
an excessive amount of attention tO 
South Africa at the expense of other im- 
portant aspects of European policies. 

After the failure of Sir Geoffrey 
Howe's second visit to the southern Af 
rican states the economic sanctions de- 
manded by the Dutch, Danes, Greeks 
and Italians at the Council. summit 'in 
The Hague are unavoidably apparently. 

Sir' Geoffrey may point out that im” 
port sanctions on South African coal, 
steel, Kruger Rands and a few other 
products will not move Pretoria to dis- 
manlle' apartheid, release Nelson Man- 
dela'-or .open up government: negoti- 
ations withthe banned African National 
Congress. They would harm neighbour- 
ingceQduntries, u ie 1o ge e 
" Still the pressure on the’ European 
‘Community to do somèthing gets ever 
greater. E e 

«Against the advice of the British and 
Germans the "Twelve:in Thè Hague put 
South Africa in ‘a tight ‘spot, inslêt- 


gwar 
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Britain’s turn in 


a chance for 


he. presidency of the Europvcan 

Community changes, every . Six 
months. No matter who is in the chair, 
the procedure is the same: at first there 
are ù let of speeches bout grand things 
like unity. 8 

Then the specches die away and it's 
bık to routine: the battle against in- 
creasing agricultural surpluses, pleats for 
smaller demands on the budget and the 
effort lo rein in an out-of-control hu 
reuucracy. 

The presidency is 1 demanding insti- 
tution. It is the same for the British as it 
was for the Dutch, and i1 will be the 
same for the Belgians. 

The Communily is like u clumsy 
supertanker.— ditlicuh Lo tics tu ut 
a hurFy2Starpnths is not much time tO 
zêt things done. 

There is much that indicates that in 
the remaining five months the British 
presidency will function as it normally 
does and without too much ado. 

In Britain's two previous terms in the 
presidency London created too much 
controversy and, because of this, often 
found itself isolated. 

The first British term in the presiden- 
cy was during James Callaghan's La- 
bour government in 1977. 

There was a lot of debate then about 
whether Britain should stay in. The 
country was divicled. : 

During Britain's second term in |981 
there was the long, drawn-out battle 
lead by Margaret Thatcher about Bri- 
tain's net contributions. This’ harmed 
lhe Community internally and shoved 
Other, more important matters, on tO 
the sidings. 7 ا‎ : 

Today everything: is different: The 
British are regarded as being just as 
Buod Europeans as the French or the 

Germans, and are represented in E 


sels by firdtelasé difpflomatk aiid o 
cials,. 

To many the ‘liberal, free-market 
economy thinking öf the British Conser- 
vative Party is.a ray of hope. The pro- 
verbial pragmatism of the .British can 
help solve many of the Community's 
awkward problems: “7 '".  ; 
The British have already had to fami- 
liarise themselves with a matter that has 
„Made the agreement processes in mos 
Community spheres difficult, if not.im? 
„Possible, ا ا‎ 

Europé's' poor. south, represented 
Previously by only Italy and Grecçe, ber 
„ame much more important when Spain 
and Pûrtuğal joined at the beginning, of 
,lheyea, . . .., '.,. 

Unlil thei’ the *ricli" membêrestates 
İn the north were always dominant. Now 


1 
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Routes to tour in Germany abe 0 


The Nibelungen 


ا 


1 The Hagen Monumentin : 


' Worms. 

2 Miltenberg Nes 
3 Odenwald i: 
4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 


DZT bY sore aan 


Beethovensirasse 69, D-0 Frankfurt/M. 


Romanesque basillca in Worms. 


`. ]. German roads will get you 
there — to the Odenwald 
wood, for Instance, where, 
evênts İn the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are sald to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis In reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed galety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting in the 
Odenwald. 
With ã Iittle imagiratlon you’ 
can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and its tales and - 
exploits. Drive from Wertheim 
on the Main-vla Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered.. 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Benshelm and take a look 
at the.11th to 12th century’: . 


Visit Germany and let thêè : 
Nibelungen Route be your 
guide. : 


Klaus von Dohnany! -: (Photo: Sven Simon) 


There was a police inspector whose in 
vêstigation methûds in'connection wih the 
murder of û Turk' by skinhcads werê so 
unüdsual ' thal charges were, preferred 
against him: ' ' E 

Againsi this background was strange 
ı0 hear Herr Lange say on TV, after his 
resignation thal the police had Teally not 
deserved {û be put in the hot seat in this 
way. . ر‎ 
Yet they are unlikely to be allowed to 
stép çlear of the. limelight umMîl disciplinary 
action his been 1aken in the police force 
too, 

,„ Mayor von Dohnanyi and Senator, Pia 
welezyk made this clear al Ihe press con” 
ference in conceding thal organisational 
changes would he indispensable in une de- 
parimenl or anulher. 

Herr Vowlherau, who holds the repUlit- 
qon of being the Social Democratic 
srongman in both the House ul Burgunses 
and the piriy, shares with Senalor Pawelc- 
yk ıhe distinction ul hing rated the man 
1 si the SPD in Hamur'g. 


`“ “pigy7aia’ Mayor voi Dohrianyi are 


keen to sulvage what can still be salvaged 
und avert the threat of losing votes un hath 
sides of the political specirum in Noven- 
bér. 

A succession uf scandals and affairs in 
the security sector are felt to have done lhe 
Social Demucrals such damage in Ham- 


. burg that they must come to terms with the 


idea of governing in coalition harness next 
time round. 
.. Their coalition parlners could be the 
Free Democrats, the Greens or even the 
Chistian Democrats. 

.Folker Skierka 


. .(Sûddeuısehe Zejtung. Munlch, 8 August IYA) 


‘fering blacks in South Africa. Sanctions. 
yere wrong and' would remain wrong 
‘evenif they were'tp bêdecided on in the 
interest of European integration. They, 
. would lead only'to the Afrikaners digging 
in: anid being éven less prepared for: 
chanğê than beforehand. 1 
"They also distracted attention from the . 
jgnyine" „debate about, how life cquld’ 1 
ad mlistgo or in’ Sbul Africa and con 1 
Iriþuted lpward economic destabilisation 
if solithgrn Africa. 1 
#Fo“eall for sanctions, Count Lambs 
dofff:sajyš, is to turn the screw that inevi] 
aptly; gals to violence, and violent solu; 
JfOnig arg,self-destructive. 
* Héfeels it is a grave mistake on the, . 
West's part (and Bonn's) nol to have, 
leant support sooner to the teading rep” 
resentative of .non-violent black Soutlr 
Africa, Chicf. Buthelezt: whose /Inkûtha! 
movement is “hale and hearty and any“ 
, thing but a girls' boarding school". . * 
Advocates of a non-violent solution’ 
„are now, he feels, steadily loşing gropynd 
among black South Africans. 
1 Robert von Lucius 
` (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeluunğ 
. < ` [Ur Deutschland, 8.Augusı 1986} 
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the SPD state leader, and klenning.Vasch? 
erau, SPD leader in thie House of Bur- 
gesses, {he chips were down. 

. Qfficials elase to Mayor Von, Dohnanyi 
said. he had.again proved his strength of 
leadership. Thal was taken at the Rathaus 
to mean there had been opposition to the 


Rolf Lange had long been keen to step 


was “killing. allowing him no time lo take 
a holidajor eve a pause for thought. ‘ 

. Frau ‘Ldithãüsèr in contrast, who had 
been Justice’ Senator for seven years; was 
not prepared:to step down without further 
ada, '-- E E RS 

Herr Lange is 1 right-winger, Frau Lei- 
thãuser ã left-winger in the Hamburg SPD, 
which his lately engaged in some arduous 

fence-heiding: + 

Frau Leithiuser’'s sûpporters ‘in the 
Hamburg SPD sce her-resighation a4 a 
pawn’ sacrifice! Neithet’ she. nor’ Herr 
Lange seemed Hikdly to'have been retained 
as Sonators hfter the.’ November alec“ 
tidns: There had certainly heen loo many 
mishaps in her department over {hie years. ' 
"They included evident. shortcomings at 
the cily's jnils, criticism of the free.and ca- 
sy way in which ıhè prisen service was run 
and ıreports: ûf correspondence betwee 
Senators and prisoners over the heads of 
prison sîaff.. Doubts grew: as. t0 whether 
Frau Leithãuser was a match for the jub. 

Similar criticism: was levellecl at Herr 
Lange, who was chiefly criticised us lack- 
ing authority. He was suid.to hve allowed 
the police 1o become iı.law unto itself, hav= 
ing heen “tou trusting, lao lacking in scepr 
ticism and little short of gullible in dealings 
with the administration,” . 

Lange, 44, guva good service its muyur 
of the borough of Wandsbek, which was 
why he was pruntoled tu lterlur Senator 
in lO4. 

He e plucd Aon Piuclczyk. wl hy 
now šiêppêd î to resûmıë his old job. °" 

‘Herr Lange is said to have been lacking 
in the ability to get-his own way in dealings 
with senior police officers, who were more 
than a match for him. ۹ 

This had been particularly apparent 
whien ıhe demonstrators were rounded up 
and held in custody in June. The police 
had realised within hours that the move 
had backfired and started compiling re- 
parts in self-jystification. 

Other mishaps inthe pqlice seelor in- , 
cluded a senldr police’ officer Who was: 
identified as a hit-and-run driver yet neally 
sidestepped responsibility for the treat” 

ment meted out to demonistrators.  .,: 


given to a constitution ensuring white mi- 
nority rights. TE و‎ 
a population. ok four a 


South Africa haf 
million whites and about’ 25 milllon 
blûcks (figures differ). The ŞPD .parlia- 
e party spokesman oh.Affican ã 
fairs, Günter Verheugen, shidthe Lambs 
dorff plan was absurd. 


a RRR outh 


Africa,. saying, they:arg ;hypperitigal and: 
will haveno effect pit ry 8 


+The -bari-di-iînpörts of Coal; dh ant: 


The same would npply to an import 
ban on South African fruit and vegetabl- 
cs from which farmers in Mediterranean 
ımgmber-countries .of .the.. European . 
Cêmmunity would stand to benefit. 

No ımenliqn has yet been made, he . 
sas, of.goods on which the West is de- 
péndent — strategic minerals such as Va- 

dium and chromiüm or gold bullion.’ 
Thus the economic sanctions debate is 


afhypoctitical figleaf discussion" bearing 


iH Hind .demestic.oritics.rather than. suf .. :. .-: 


. ` miayês he had proposed. 


.down as Interior Senator, feeling the pace 


wl LANDER. 
ap rs TD E 


Mayor D ohnanyi tones up 


denly draw a gun under interrogation at 
police héhdqüarters” ' و‎ 
' {nitial “investigations ' revealed ‘Serlolis 
shortéomings Bot in police séturily 
check ‘ad ‘at Hambutg jails, ‘Pii2ner's 
wife shiuggled 'thë pûr into the intetrogA” 
tion rêm, iind'thê İndications are tht she 
and her husband planned to die together. 
.""Bulthe, post miérlem revealed tit Pinz- 
her had beef tinder the ihfluence of co” 
catnt iit the'tlme of his death 'Heê hay wéll 
have beén Under the influence of drugs 
during previous interrogation. The hypod- 
ermic was fourid in his cell. ا‎ 

The Pinztier affair grew mûrê grotesqüe 
by the’ day, eventually assuming thi pîo- 
portions of a crisis of confidence in the 
city's Senate. 7 E A 

While local newspapers revealed one 
new detail after another of. mishaps and 
shortcomings in the’ security sector, the'St 
Pauli underworld arranged ‘a! motorcacle 
along the: Reeperbuhn in memory of lhe 
murderer's “magnificent departure.” 

The. wireless aerials of the gangsters’ 
cars sported black drapes. This pruvoca- 
:tion went further thi the public were pre 
“pared 1o têlèrnıe. Something, it was widely 
felt, just had te be dunt. 

„._ Thg axe fell at the Rathaus shurtly after 


` public proseculor Wolfgang Bistry's funer- 


al. Justice Senator Eva Leithğuser had 1nld 
Bill-Zeihıng only a few: hours carlior that 
she had no immediate intention of resign 
ing. 

r he Rillus sion she rimy the 
gaps utd told tbr climate thie etal. 
What that meant was clear. ' . . 8 

Klaus von Duhnanyi had reported back 
for work from his holiduy on the Monday. 
The crucial Senate session was held on the 
Wednesday. Decisions were expecled and 
Wednesday's newspapers were severely 
critical of him. ٤ 

*Dohnanyi Is Chicken,” the Aforgenpost 
proclaimed, while the Hambrirger Abend- 
blati wondered whether, after his summer 
holiday, he had lost his customarily keen 
sense:of the tenor of public opinion in the 
city. 0 1 کل 7 ا‎ 
`ı What: annoyed the commenlators most 
was that hewas so tightlipped. Then, after 
a crisis sêssion attended by-Ortwin Ruride, 


- „. Continued from page 2: 
cöuld. hot be. imposed. Black ‘anid white 
wold qeêd to agrêc if it werê to work. 


"Hé seems unimpresşed, by the’ öbjeg 
tionş, raised to hi 


proposals wart cqn- 
.and aimşd at, keêpinğ damage 
um in South Africa, 


EH 


, Jirgen; Möllemaon,,:Minister,of State 
at the Forelgn Office, said he saw pq in 
centivg ip the realjty, f, divided, states to 
apply the, idea to, Soutli Africa and ڊp‎ 
pealeçl ta Count Lambsdorff to withdray, 
hiş.pfopoşal. . .. i i is 
A spokesman, for. the Freq, Demagrats, 
said; if, was an idea worth considering if 
conditions iniŞouth Africa.were,tn.take, $ 
dramatiç, turn for, the,..worseı Bu .gyvery 
paşsiple,.means of. maintaining, South, 
Africa's unity must first be.{rjed Out: ' , .. 
The foreign afîairs spokesman of the 
FDP parliamientary .party.said ina radio 
interview + broadonst by: .Saarlindischer. 
Rundfunk that Count Lamhsdorffsrcqm? 
ments. were *adventûrous? and’impfac- 
ticablearl 7 o ot it fi Hr 
. Besides; .consideratioh’ neededı to:. be 


Hamburg’s.SPD Senate 


0 RES Et hasy) a 8 


e 
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„A ayor.Klaus von Dohnanyi of Ham- 
burg is certainly a cool customer. 
Heğspenl weeks on holiday, in Bavaria 
whilé his, Senate, .or. cily counqil, .was 
caught in. increasingly heavy weather, back 
home..; 2# 

Then the captain was back on the 
bridge and reşumed control of ıhe helm to 
inake sure that his proud. Social Demo- 
cratic ship of state, with its ahsoluite major- 
ily in Hamburg, did not.run aground lug 
to errors of political navigation a mere 
three months, before the state assembly 
pl 
Bronzed and confident, he presidéd 
dyer thie assembled press conference and, 
hriefed journalists soberly and without ex- 
citemem on ia change of course,as part of 
which two of his officers, Interior Senator 
Ralf Lange and Justice Senator Eva Leil- 
friiuser, were made to walk the plank, as it 
wee. i oj n | 

It was somehow fittiig that Mayor vun 
Duhnanyi announced the clıanges in the 
Phoenix Hall of Humburg’s Rathaus with 
ils motto, adorning onc wall: “The old is 
ousted, times they change, and new life 
flowers from the ruins.” : 

Hamburg politics were nol entirely re- 
duced to the ashes from which Ihe pro- 
verbial phoenix rises. but alv recent vwl~ 
hacks" stetal ` Democrats no longer 
seem likely to retain the absolute majority 
they gained four years ago. 

There is something of a pulp novel note 
about the government of such a fine and 
wealthy city as Hamburg being shaken not 
by a commercial scandal but by an under- 
world killer from St Pauli. : 

Gangster Werner Pinzner shot the pu 
blic prosecutor, his wife and himself dur- 
ing an interrogation at police headquar- 
ters, but this scandal merely brought to-a 
head storm clouds that had gathered in re- 
cent months. 

There were the sêveral hundred demon- 
stralors cordoned off in St Pauli by several 
hundred men .of police riot squad units in 
June and held without warrant for over 12 

hours. 1 TE ۴ 
. They ا‎ held in suçh humijîating con; 
ditions Ihat the report by a comınişsiqn, of 
inquiry referred to “a kind. qf fgstage-tak; 
ing" byihé polite, . 5. ! 
For hours, the. çlemonstraiors were not 
dllowed to eat qr drink, and they, were ob- 
figed lo answer {he galls, of inthe 
resene of pfrypng. Blaeandi! 
cumpaniment of derisive remarks Dy t 
police, 8% 3 j AA OSE 
. Interior Senator Rolf Lange seemed in 
line for the gxe there and, then, and he is 
said.lo have been, prepared fo slep down, 
But Mayor von. Dohnanyi decided ta;ridg 
out the storm for the {ime being... '. < ‘|, 

The police's conduct had been criticise 
Dy tho; CDU Opposition but Senate offi 
cils had a feeling it wasn't viewed. gs eril- 
ically by the general public..; i... t 

The bloodshed, al ,policê hendquartors 
Was:another. matter; with, a: fivefold. mur 
derer shooting the publiç .prosecular, his 
wifeand himself with a. pistol smuggled in- 
tothe interrogaljon OOM. .1. 1.1 4 

.‘The'pubiic were! far frorn' happy that. a 
mai'unmaşked as:aipaid St Pauli killer and 
taken into custody last; April could sud- 


hê 
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Otto Lambsdortt (Photo: Sreasr. 


The 1984 South African consti 
incorporates individual features ic ` 
from this debate, but amounts to nome 
than what has been termed “sham con 
ciationalism.” 1 

The partition proposal must, Car 
Lambsdorff says, differ fundamen. 
from the South Africans" “homelanf 
concept, which from the outset has, MH 
the apartheid policy, been unacceptshle, 

The aim mus! be to ensure # pouer 
policy terms, the right of sitar ; 
loured South Africans to suta a 
to prevent a civil war he sees SMT 
creasingly distinct possibility. 

The outcome of a civil war woul 
far from clear: the Afrikaners had 
ceeded at the turn of the century ink: 
ing the British Empire at hay for f: 
years in the Boer War. 

They were still nut prepared to ab 
don power voluntarily, So an appros 
needed 10 he taken that went further tl 
conventional ideas. 

. Partition would not resulı in a dii’ 
nation, as in Germany or Kurea, beta 
no such nation exists. 

Count Lamhsdorff referred 1o 3n A 
rikaner Israel,” probably in the wesê" 
Cape province, adding that Palesl™ 
claims lo have had their land stolen iT 
them and nut to have been granted slik 
hoad of their own did not exactly Pf 
by analogy in this case. Yet 
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Politik, a Bonn government think, tank 
based near Munich. 

The Lambsdorff proposals are based 
on Baron von der Ropp's plan and envi- 
sage South Africa being divided into two 
states, cach rol tquahuggpgraphical 

E 


extent, ا‎ e 

The nartftri; black state would ac- 
count for fuğhly:ZSpercent of thé grass 
domestic 3 2 


The palifion bati has been disçu 
both in the Féderal Republic of; Ger- 
many, whetè ît has been.mentiogeg. more 
than once hii-.the, Hamfurg weekly Die 

Zeit, and in cdunitles rhgingrom Aus- 

tralia and Holland TFMexféê and France. 

Serious foreign newspapers sùch as the 
International Herald Tribune, the Gitard- 
ian and the Washington Posr have dealt 
with the proposal in deptlı. 

The AyHssenpolitik essay has been re- 
printed in South Africa and the proposal 
taken up by other experts, . 

A black South African newspaper, the 
City Press, wrote last autumn that experts 
backed by the South African government 
had drawn up a plan for a .threefold 
carve-up of the country. 

Righıt-wing extremist white groups, 
presumably with scant influence, have 
called for a “white homeland” in the heart 
of South Africa. 

Another, somewhat mysterious South 
African group, the Organisation for the 
Independence of South-West Africa, 
calls for an "independent" Cape pru- 
Vvınce. 

South Africa's leading business execu- 
tive, Gavin Reilly of the Anglo-American 
mining and industrial corporation, re- 
cently described partition as the “final 
solution.” 

Count Lambsdorff agrees. Viewed 
from outside, he writes, partition would 
appear .to be an absurd. solution, But .if 
consociational democraoy failed to work 
in South Africa, which scemed likely, lhe 
whites must be offered a refuge. 

The consociational approach, as pro- 
posed for South Africa in the Federal Re- 
public by a group of researchers headed 
by Theodor Hanf in Freiburg, envisages 
cultural and . linguistic autonomy for 
whites and blacks, assured minority 
tights and a quest for consensus on all 
fundamental decisions, 


I WORLD AFFAIRS 


Partition South Africa, 


و 


not just done so since CSU criticism of 

Herr Genscher's foreign policy. 

Tlıe CSU has been parıicularly critical 
of Herr Genscher's policy toward South 
Africa and of the man he favonrs to take 
over as ambassador in Pretoria in Octob- 
er. : 

White security, the former Economic 
Affairs Minister wrote in an article for 
Qırick magazine published at lhe end of 
July and entitled “Partition of South Afri- 
ca the Solution," holds the key to black 
freedom. 

He had followed tle course of the par- 
tition debate ever since he lıad first visit- 
ed South Africa about 10Û years ago, hav- 
ing last revisited the Cape two years ago. 

There were various proposals and 
models for dividing South Africa into 
two independent states. Most envisaged 
black power in the north, the mineral- 
rich province of Transvaal, and a white 
state in the south-west, in Cape province. 

The 2.4 million coloureds would prob- 
ably seltle in the Cape ton, Blacks who 

lived and worked there would be migrant 
workers from the north with no franchise 
in the south, 

Partition plans are based on the as- 
sumption that, given the polarisation of 
the situation in Soùth Africa, black and 
white can no longer live peacelully in une 
country. 
` Count Lambsdorff was not prepared 
to comment on the plausibility of the var- 
ious plans. 

The most frequently discussed parti- 
Lion plari was first outlined in 1976 in the 
foreign affairs quarterly, Ausserpolirik, 
by Klaus von der Ropp, the Bonn repre- 
sentative of the Stiftung Wissenschaft und 


Geissler pillories Pinochet 


That was not to be the end ol 
hindrance and humiliation hê 0 
suffer: His footsteps were dO 
secret policcmen and he was bire 
frustrated in his efforts to seê" ikê 
prisoners arrested during the last 
wave. e 

.Herr Geissler’s reaction ais 
inhumanity by the Pinochgtg0v ۴ 
was to call not only for € release. 
political prisoners and a2" end lo 
but to appeal for an internat u 
of protest .against. human rg | 


ations in Chg.’ ت‎ : 

Niorie of his Chilean poli ee, أ‎ 
including Christian Democrl Mir 
(ei 


` Gabriel Valdez, a former Cabinet 
` ister under President Eduardo 


. ıı Continued on page Š 
` Ihe Gerinan ribu, 
ارا‎ 
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Built 


e 

n Chile 
now gained full credibility, On his first 
stop, in South Korea, he staunchly sup- 
ported hard-pressed Opposition politi 
cian Kim Dae Young. . ET 

1n the Philippines he not only pro- 
mised President Corazon Aquino the 
Bonn government's suppoft but also 
praised her for her democratic behav- 
tour in a difficult dispute. 

He went on to hit world headlines in 
Chile, where he.was trenchantly critical 
of General Pinochet's military regime. 

Herr Geissler flew tp Santiago for ce 
lebrations to mark the 29th anniversary 


of the foundation of Chile's Christian 
Democrats, 


` But 24 hours beforehand the cérem- 


ony was banned and trade unions and 
other organisations were threatened 
with arrest if they lent the Christian 
Democrats conference,facilities, 

The. ceremony .was eventually held 
before an audience of .50 in a Catholic 
parsonage in Valparaiso. ` 7 o 
This bAn was séebnby Herr Geissler as 


ai occasion fot being ëvên morê out r 


democracy .and. implementation, of. hu-. 
man. rights in Chile: it E 


.spoken-in his call forthe cestaration öf 


regime i 


E 
5 


Fak 


Heiner Gelssler 


° (Photo: dpa) 


H ciner Geissler, CDU general sçere- 
tary and the butt of frequent critic- 


isnı of the Christian Demo 
earned nothing bul favouablê' p 
comınents on his present foreign tour, 

Commentators fave tended lo say, on 


he is perhaps a divided. soul. who. haš 


„a hote of apology and admiratiçn; that 


. .. Lambsdorff suggests. 


C ount Lambsdorff, lte economic poli- 
ey spokesman of the Free Democrat- 
ic parliamentary party in Bonn, has criti- 
cised Western policy toward South Afri- 
ca andl Lhe imposition of economic sanc- 
tions. 

He reileraled in an interview with the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung his prop- 
osal to partilion South Africa, saying it 
deserved to be reconsidered. 

ft had been criticised by other FDP 
pollticians, some seeing Count Lambs- 
dorlf's comments on speculation about 
his possible return to the Bonn Cabinet, 

There are those who sec him as a can- 
diclale for the Forcign Officc after next 
January's general election — and have 


Howe’s rebuff 
cuts options 
for Europe 


fter (he disappointing six-day visit of. 

Britain's Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Geuffrey Howe, to Souh Africa and 
ıuviglbouring states there is nothing left 
for the Comnıunity te do but impose 
within three months the sanctions agreed 
on at The Hague in June. 

Brussels and the governments of the 
12 regard the rebuff for Sir Geoffrey as 
being aimed more at the Thatcher gov- 
ernment thar the Contmunity. َ 

But the rejection of lhe hand of recon- 

ciliation is regarded as an affront. 

1t is hard to belicve thal the Black pop- 
ulation has not welcomed the Commun- 
ity initiative. The Community has always 
demanded proınpt dialogue between the 
Blacks and the White government in Pre- 
toria, without any pre-conditions. 

„ The European summit and foreign min- 
islers havc all called for the raising of the 
ban on the African National Congress 
(ANC) ard the release of Nelson Mandela. 

Obviously there was no desire to have 
the Europeans interfering. ANC repre- 
sentatives and Mandcla himself refused 
10 speak with Sir Geoffrey as the emis- 
sary of the European Community. 

Sir Geoffrey was probably not the 
strongesl man to stand up to South Afri- 
can President Botha. 

Apart [rom his 11 ministerial col- 
lengues in Brussels Sir Geoffrey could re- 
ly on no-one in his delicate mission to 
support him wilh any great'energy. . 

Even in Zambia, Batswana, Lesotho 
and Swuziland Sir Gcuffrey came across 
cnnccaled and, in many instances, overl 
rejection of his mission, 

Presiden1 Kaunda of Zambia was pu- 
hlicalty offensive 10 the British Foreign 
Secretary when they appeorexl before the 
press together. : 

Sir Geaffrey wus snubbed as if lhe were 
4 travelling.salesman offering sheclaces 
en the front doorstep. 

But il will not be caxy for the 12 to inı- 
«pose sunctions, 

Wherever Sir Geoffrey went it was im- 
pressed on him tht sanclions would not 
affect the Whites su nmuch as the Blacks. 

‘The government in Pretoria las thrcat- 
ened to suspend supplics of important 
raw miterials, that are vital {0 western irl- 
dustry arl can only be oblaired from. 
South Africa. .,. ` Hehnut.J. Weiand °. 

{(Rheassehe Post, Dusscldorf, 31 July 1#86) 


EIS 


` für Deulschland, 5 August 1986) 


. (Cartoon: Hnilzinger/ Snarbrücker Zeitung) 
without ties with the United States: 
Even the virtual no-show of US tour- 
ists this summer came as a shock and 


, put paid to Greek illusions about the 


advantages of pro-Arab policies. 

Yet the Greek Premier must be tak- 
en seriously in his anti-Turkish out- 
look. A change of government in Ath- 
ens would, perhaps, alleviate the situ- 
ation but not change it fundamentally. 

Cireek conservatives have tuo often 
had to do the nationalist dirty work for 
which others have laid the foundations, 


Arms stockpiied 


Turkish attacks on Cyprus or in the 
Aegean would almoşt certainly lead to 
hostilities. So, conversely, would 
Greek bids to extend territorial waters 
and cramp Turkey's style in the Ae- 
gean. ۹ 

Both countries have stockpiled arms 
that might not enable them to wage 
strategic, offensive warfare .but they 
could fight successful defensive cam- 
paigns, while Turkey might also be in a 
position to stage local offensives 
against the Greek islands. 4 

.For their Western allies Graeco- 
Turkish relations have become a heavy 
burden, especially now Turkey has fol- 
lowed up its domestic consolidation by 
seeking closer ties with the West, espe” 
cially the European Cammunity. . 

Greece has come io be an ingçonye- 
nient partner for both Nato and the 
European Community, seeing itself as 


--g* advocate of the “poor South" and of 


socialist cqncepts of distribution, 

lt can be sure to veto closer ties be- 
tween Turkey and the European Com- 
munity, fet alone full Turkish member- 
ship. . Es 

‘"*How,?: Greeks: ask, “are ıwe to help. 
to bankroll Turkey when we alreidy 
have’ to spend seven ‘per cent of our 
GNF :10 .defend ‘ourselves from:: thê 
Turka?:.. 


J .lhe-long term it’ought to be in a 

better position than.Greece:to under+ 

score its.case. - E 
sm. iir Viktor Meier. 

„ „û. (Franklurér-Allgemeine Zeitung 
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makes threatening 
toward; 
Greece, It prides 
itself on being a, 
powerful, , country 
wih a, population 
of 50 million And a 
high birth. ,rate., 
Greece in contrast 
has a population of 
only 10" million 
that iš growing at a 
slow rate. Voices 
are also heard in 
Ankara calling for 
an end to the cor- 
déon sanitaire of 
Greek Aegean is- 
lands. Both bila- : 
terally and within ‘Nato Turkey de- 
mands a share in control over the Ae- 
gean. It has very little on which to hase 
this claim. The 1923 Lausanne settle 
ment laid down that Turkey was to be 
awarded mainland Asia Minor and 
Greece the Aegean islands (all excep! 
twa]. 

Periodic aggressive noises from An- 
kara give Greek nationalists and. of 
course, Mr Papandrcou a splendid e€x- 
cuse for arguing that Greece continues 
to he threatened frum te East, in 
uthgr words, HIK. 0. o 

Mir .Papandreou incorporates these 
arguments in his negotiations with the 
United States, which now supplies 
Greece and Turkey with weapons in a 
ratio of 7:10, whereas the ratio used to 
.be more in Turkey’s favour. 

On assuming power Mr Papandreou 
diluted his campaign promises substan” 

- tially. He had originally wanted to leave 
the European Communily and at least 
shut down the US bases in Greece. 

Instead he has negotiated better 
membership terms with the European 
Community and made at least gains in 
prestige in talks with the United States, 
which are due to be resumed next year. 

.The outcome of these talks seems to 
be.ıa. foregone conclusion, yet many 
Greeks feel their uhtional dignity has 
been restored. . 

No-one has any illusions that Mr Pa- 
pandrepy, and Greece could manage 


But a plebişcite with popular feeling 
ould. 
So the junta generals propose .Prer” 
sidentigl elections In. 1988. with several 

candidates. „ . 
.Given.ia. ‘choice of: candidates. the 
military man would stand.a fair chance 
of making the running. . E 
But all these plans have been made 
without taking General Pinochet, who 
would first. peed 10 .change: his mind, 
inlo account, and’ .so-far the generals 
have,.ibeen unable. to: prevail on.their 
leader on any count. fr ei,’ 
-So: those who’ bank on the military 
will need.to bé careful in volcing hopes 
of a transition of power-soon,/as Herr 
Geisler is surê to be well aware. :ı -. ” 


i. Tor mec r Heinrich Subbe: ‘ 
. < . «(Rhelnlseber Merkuf/Christ und Welt, 
e ti T i i. Bonny; August] 986) 


ist, it often being 
hard to say which 
of the two prevails. 
Turkey frequently 


gestures 


But Turkey cannot be said always to 
have. acted in good ‘faith, so.one can 
well understand why the Greeks con” 
slantly. ask, within the Iramework’ of 
proposals regularly reframed by.UN 
secretary-general Perez (le. Cuellar, 
what is to happen to the 20,00U-odd 
Turkish troops currently stationed on 
therisland. ..7. 3 
" {t-is'hatd not to'suspeel that neither 
side is-really interested in a solution. 
Turkey has already carried out the par” 
tition it always wanted, has troops on 
the island and controls ınore territory 
than the 7:3 ratio would entitle it to? 

The Greek Cypriots’ see no feason 
why they should expressly acknowl- 
edge this state of affaits except in ex- 
change for substantial concessions. So 
they derfand a virtual reversion to the 
pre-1974 situation, unrealistic though 
that nay seem. 1 

The Cyprus conflict has lined up Na- 
to parlners Greece and Turkey in 
seemingly irrecuncilable opposition lo 
each other.. 

The situation doesn't readily lend it~ 
self to being painted in terms of ideo- 
logical black and white. Alleged So- 
cialists, not right-wing nationalists, are 
mainly to blanic. 

Socialist Premier Bülent Ecevil was 
hailed as a war heru in ke 1974, 
and current Premier Türgüt Özal, who 
ı male oU tu he pragmatic. as At 
least harnessed lurkisbh nalıoniulisnı lu 
his bandwaggon, whereas mililary 
leaders tended to favour containing 
the clash. 

In Greece, where nationalism has al- 
ways had a left-wing flavour, this seem- 
ing contradiction is even more striking. 

Centre Party leader Georgios Pa- 
pandreou went in for national demag- . 
ogy on the Cyprus question, while his 
son Andreas, who has led the Centre to 
the left, incorporating some members 
of the extreme left, has made the line- 
up against Turkey his political creed, 
even sacrificing the joint Nato defence 
doctrine to it. 

Sû in Grêece it is definitely the tail 
that wags the dog and extremist Greek 
Cypriot nationalism ‘that sounds the 
keynote of Greek policy. 

° Mr Papaidreou's Pasok Party must 
be seen as, both nationalist and social- 


transitign of power, thê Popular Moye". 
meni is resolved to fight. . 


eraremow 1efwingêf WHO 


counsel mgderation aş, a means ,of 
achieving Oppqsitiop unify. . r 
The pros and cons are naturally un 
der, review among Christian Denoc- 
rats. Herr Geissler seçms lo take a dim 
view of cooperation with the Left. ı. , 
. He backs Christian Democrats who. 
hope that forces in the oyernment.anid 
the military who favour a peaçeful 
transition.to democracy will prevail, 


. This view enjoys support, among the. 


four generals who make-up the iuling 
junta. : Quietly. or more ‘vociferously 
they are discusşing early elections. ', 
.ıBy..therterms of. General..Pinochet's 
1980.constilution: candidate. forthe 
Presidency is due to be decided hy ple 
biscite.in- 1989. So, far his is the .only 


name to have-been mooted. ı1. ` 


‘reeks and Turks have been at dag- 
Gers drawn for centuries, rallying 
round their respective symbols the 
Cross and the cresçent mMçon, 

So the idea of entrusting them joint” 
ly with, responsibility for Cyprus in 
1960 was a doubtful starter from ıhe 
outset. 9 . 2 

Virtually no-one wanted a joinly 
adminisiered Cypriol state. Greek 
Cypriots campaigned for: Enosis, or 
union with Greece, Turkish Cypriots 
for Taksim, or partition. 

They finally made do witha system 
of: government in which the 80-per- 

cent Greek and nearly 20-per-cent 
Turkish population shared power ina 
1:3 ratio, but with the Turks enjoying a 
veto and thus almost equal influence. 

The ‘entire 'arrangement was left to 
ihe tender mercies of relations be- 
iwcen Greece and Turkey, which lad 
deteriorated in connection with Cy- 
prus in parlicular. ر‎ 

Both sides may have contributed 
loward lhe break-up of the constitu” 
tional arrangement, with dogmatism 
and obstinate reluctance to let the new 
state function pragmatically un the unt 
hand ‘and retention oI Hellenic irre- 
Uentismr>and#total disınclination ‘to 
come to terms in any way wilh power” 
ful. neighbouring Turkey on the other. 

But the Greeks were regularly left 
appearing to be in the blame. In 196+4 
they attacked Turkish Cypriot villages, 
forcing a kind of ghetto exiştence on 
them, while in 1973 they provided 
Turkey with a pretext to invade the is” 
land: a coup organised from Athens. 

The treaty by which Greece and 
Turkey guaranteed Cypriot independ- 
ence may have entitled the Turks to in- 
tervene but it can hardly . justify the 
permanent occupation of nearly 40 per 
cent of the island, 

„The Turks have.hinted that: if their 

ideas on a confederation of the .two 

halves of the island are gccepted they 
will be prepared to reduce their, terri=- 
0 share of the island to the old 7:3 
ralio. ا‎ : 


Continued from page 2. 


have been opposed: to this idea, The 
question rérriinZ?HOW trferfATSAÎ is 
this protest to be? : RR 
Herr Geissler saw for himself, and 
all Chileans were agreed, that General 
Pinochet's power is based both on the 
bayonet and-on Opposition disunity. 
The Chilean rule is deliberately ‘using 
Pluralism as a means of dividing to rule. 
The Allende shock has left middle-of-the- 
Toad -political. parties. like thie. Christan 
mocrats reluctant: to this day ‘tO colla- 
borate with the leftswing Opposition. ’. ٠ 
„ There .is the..Democratic Alllance, 
ineluding Christian’. Democrats,. mod¬ 
¢rate Socjal. Democrats and Conserva+ 
tives, and ..the .Democratic... Popular 
Movement, ‘including Socialists, Com” 
munists and leftrwing revolutlonaries. 
‘While.the :AlJlance is keen to exert 
Pressure ‘to, bring. about a peacefül 


y Dorne out 
0 rely on xk 
hint, 
Mistry af 


ıs Ministry to ber 


man for the protest BrOupS. But he; 


felt by officials at hi 
quality. 

a accuse him of wasting j 
‘details rather than laying d 
outlines. This is reb! 0 
reports that he tends -t 
fellow-Social Democrats tell hin, 
er than on the advice of Mij 
cials. 


The men at the Ministry get thei 
back. There is ho shortage of 


can set for him. 


„Life at the Ministry is like a junyky 
is ‘one’ against all and all again kr" 


ha 


rest. E : 
` So he is unlikely to be worried 


mours from Christian and Free Deme ! 
rats in Saarbriicked and Bonin forks : 
signation. When do German polilic 1 


٤ 


ever resign? 


All things considered, it wasnt; 


fault that the Saar is so short of adr 
can’t afford to staff or equip fue 


ment departments adêğuately. 


„Departments such as the Land Emr 


k 


ronmental Protection Agehcy, 


chemical laboratories and hygiene inst 


3 


tute were bequeathéd to him by 
Christian Democratic predecessors 


Adler 


(Deutsches Allgemeine f 
Hamburg: 10 Aug) 


` Kelly’s refusal tO stand down 


۱ 


1 
1 


Setting a precedent , . . Petra Kê 
N e (Photo: Sven si 
civié initlûtives An social nite" 
that werê orite its bedrock. 


ens:in a spin 


1 5 


5 0 


Many civic initiatives now fe w 


party has'left ‘them #& i, ihe re 
Thëy accuse the QrééhiS otha 

ally abaidoning ‘any idea ii may 
had of giving political representa 


the views of social rfbvemênts. ا‎ 


Mig vi 


"She ‘feels tsjith dbcusationsg 
j helle Geni 


: That; ‘she Hays, is why she Jel 
ا‎ 


pressure’ from’'" groups "C' 
againšt' a nêw Munich ' و‎ 
agreed to-stand 'agğain, whlch she ¥. 
planned not fo do. 1.1“ 2 


‘“Suth.gröups'are; shie feels, te 


Boosted by her+ reiomiriallok 


gai 1 


se5 
ا‎ 
- 


ا“ 


iie goal! 


e aid Wafhs 
get who put them into office. 
sees herself very müûch as a rêjin. 
tive of the civic initiatives and pl 
moVYements ii! the Bundestag. 


truê grass rOOtg.: 


and her'views' seem:sufe tO 
4 porfahde: as:thel' Greg 
policy linës'to take; 
` ‘Het ‘attitude towa 
derats is likely tobe a'ctuelat 4 
will hear.nothing'ofrideas:of GFF! 
Bort; Gfficial"or' utafficial, df 
"li `... Gontinued:on;:page 8 
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Pollution scandal hits SPD 


` environmient minister 


der heavy fire for his handling of the is- 
şye. First he.sald he knew who thç çul“ 
prit was, Then he digpn’t, One report 
says ihe.way the inexperlenccd minister 
and department officials have açted ri- 
vals the offence itself for negligence 


۴ But .his.Cabinet portfolio was possi- 
bly a size tao large for him. He lacked 
the experience needed to deal wifh a 
department with a payroll of 1,500 or 
So, 3 0 

Christian and Free Demacrats held 
(and still hold) key posts at the Ministry. 
Leinen could only replace the men at 
the top. 

It goes without saying that. experi- 
enced bureaucrats rightly feel they are 
more than a match.for such a young up- 
start. with no home base on whose sup- 
port he can rely. 

His competent grasp: of the issues 
may nötbe disputed, although he stood 
on the other side of.the fence as spokes- 


. Set to put Gre 


| Kelly, who long symbolised the 
Greens, the ecological party. she 
helped to found, has amazed her party 
yet again. : 

Bven though she. has been.edgedrfrgm, 
the maialine to the periphery ofthe par- 
tY and created an uproar by: refusing to 
stand down: fromi»thè Bundestag ‘and 
“rotate” after‘her first two years in thê 
Bonn parliament; she has been renomi- 
ahted by the Greenş' Bavarian ‘region 
and may well be re-elected next'Janu- 
ary. E e ب‎ 

: This movê makes- fresh disputes .on 
rotation aud clashes’ within the party a 
foregohe conclusion, ‘i . ج‎ 
."She ‘rather facies several well-know 
Green MPs will be relieved that she has 
shown it is possible for Greens lo serve 
in the Bundestag for two full terms. 
5 E pudding will come iıı 

„ when the -but- 

election i§ held, f Ene ener! 

Then,if nor'sooner, we. shall whether 
Frau Kelly's example iş followed. Will 
leading Greens such as Thomas Eber: 
manî, Otto Schily and Atje Voller be 


allowed to stand agalil? " 

Herr'Schily, Frau. Vollmer and’otkërs 
who stood dawn afte two years in the 
Bundestag in’ 1985 as'orlginally agreed 
may well bê'eleetèd again nêxt January. 

They have certainly long felt that 
strict rotation as agreed in' i 
no sense: '! 0 

No ‘riê artangement has bêh 4ı 
م‎ ٤ a2 DC a 
0 , Greens ‘have seemed fairly 'cönfi# 
ent’ thiat' MPs elected nëkt year will 
serve thelr full terms and ‘then stand 
down to make way for others, 7: 
' Frau Kelly has upset thiis approach by 
E in gainig ‘selection. "The 
reêns-İin Bavaria may, in: ğiving, hêr a 
chance, have taken the first ‘step Oi the 
od tO scrapping rolatidri o¢e rid: fof 
‘ln nominiiting: her'asia loadin an 
In nomi . lg Gan“ 
didate’ the Greets hûve:also natled'thett 
Politicalcolours to the mast, . iis. 
‘Frau:Kelly calls: hérsêlf.an-itdepend? 
ent fundamentalist and açcuses her'par- 
ty of inereasinglyilosihğ.touch. withthe. 


Someone. has been pumping: large 
amounts of Prussic acid-into the Saar 
river. Huge amounts of fis have been 
killed and ıwidor environmental disastor 
threatens. . The .Saar's Minlster of the 
Envlrornment, Jo Leinen, has come unr 


‘He has; been caught qut -in, the past 
making illconsidered comments. and 
was thought to have learnt his. lesson. 
But he evidently, hasn't, ..... : .. 

If he had.he-would have: taken critic 
ism by the neighbouring Rhineland-Pal- 
alinale in his stride: The Saar author: 
ics notified the Rhineland-Palatinate in 
time .regardless ‘of accusations, to the 
contrary. ‘. e : 

. The clumsy and incompetent way in 
whlch he overhastily :pilloried the *defi- 
ılite culprit" must weigh'more heavily. : 

it ‘reveals ‘a: weakness: with which 
Leinen, 38, must come -tO' terms: He 

lacks routine in handlirig a large govern- 
ment department. .-» e ٤ 

„He worked as a lawyer:in Freiburg, 
was spokesman fof the environmental 
inillatives association for: a while and 

wor the Social Democrats crucial votes 
in the:March 1985 state assembly elec- 
tions, E i 

So he was certainly worth his weight‏ ا 
in gold to the SPD; having helped'to‏ 
kcep the Greens out of the state assem-‏ 
bly and to gain the Social DemGcrats ûn‏ 
و absolute majority in the Saar,‏ 
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No matoh for experlencad. bureau- 
crats ... Jo Lelnen. (Photo: Poly-Press) 
ill Social Demacrat Lein 

YY to accept responsibility and re- 

sign? His grasp of environmental issues 
is not in question, but many people feel 
he lacks quality as wel asexperience. 

There were mistakes in the way the is- 
sue was handled, admits Şaar Premier 
Oxkar Lafentaine.But only one of thenı 
can be blamed on the Minister. 

Three days after the first [ish were 
found floating dead in the river hé an- 
nounced prematurely, after labdratory 
analysis, that ' the culprit had 'béen 
identificd. 

Prussic acid had, he said, been 
Pumped into the Saar by the Saar Min- 
ing Corporation's Fürstenhausen cok- 
ing works. ا‎ 

Two days luter, after detailed findings 
had been presented, he had to enl his 
words. He admitted that it couldn" have 
heen the coking works. Tlie public 
prosecutot’s office said the culprit had 
yet to be identified. ا‎ 
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Unemployment 
will drop, 
predicts report 


'‘STUTTGARTER 
ZEITUNG 
TN OECD says that Germany's econ” 

omic prospects aré good. Economic 
growth should be 3.4 per cent in real 
1etms this yêéar and unemployment’ 
should drop from last year's 8.3 percent 
to 7.9 per cent. N 

‘Forcign demands —'mainly American 
— for ûn additional boast lo the German 
ceonomy are indirectly dismissed. 0 

The latest Economic Outlook says that 
growth resulting from existing domestic 
demand in Germany is already providing 
an economic stimulus in other, mainly 
Europcin coumMrics. 

OECD experts forecast in econonic 
growth rate of 3.4 per cent İn real terms 
this year and 3.1 per cêııt next. 

Unemployment is expecled tO decline 
from 8.3 per cent last year lo 7.9 per cent 
this year and 7.3 per centin 1987. 

Greater labour market Flexibility is 
said to be an important prerequisite fr 
any lasting reduction in the number of 
people out of work. 

German expurts are expected to conti- 
nue to grow, hul more slowly: hy 2.7 per 
cent this yeur and 2.1 per cem next. Ex” 
ports increased by 7.2 per cent in {ORS. 

The construction industry is sev 
weuk link in the economic chain, whereas 
capital inyesıment is expected tr increise 


. by Juouble-digit. gruwih rmes this yvur 


and next. 

Inflation, the OECD survey says, is 
unlikely to increase .much beyund its 
present rate of virtual standstill. 

This impressive performance is attri 
huted mainly to external influences, par- 
ticularly low oil prices. 

But economic and financial policy gain 
their fair share of praise with the express 
mention of the consolidation of public- 
sector finances, the restoration of confid- 
ence in the economic outlook and Ger- 
many's virtual price stability. 

On a critical note, the survey says that 
restructuring of public spending has 
made little headway, the same being {rue 
of plans to curb subsidies. 

Bonn is called on to further reduce the 
public sector share of the natianal pro- 
duct at all costs and to do more by way of 
derestriction. 

Unions and employers will note the i 
comment that there is greater leeway for 
wage rises. The OECD also says it hopes 
nominal increases will be as low as possi- : 
‘ble in order 1o lay û firmer foundation for 
. real economic growth. 11 ot 


:'" The 'economitd policy spokesman for 


the Oppoşition Sociol Democrats in the ' 
Bonn. Bundestag, Wolfgang. Roth, read | 


. “betweenıthe lines” in his comment on : 


. the OECD's findings in Bonn, , 1 


few sensitive spots as regards We$l Gr? ,; 


” he Sursey Was, he snitl, û& ritical of 
the German government's economic pol : 


` îk "between the lines as could presu- ; 


mably be expecterl. of criticism of conser” ; 
.vative govêrnments, 
: He. feliit was most regrettable that the 


in such high repute, had shed so much 
self-respect that it no longer felt able 10| 


, voice criticism other than indirectly. 


: ` This guarded eriticism couched in 


:¥ague fermis wis accompanied by fore” , 


casts in keeping.with the propaganda tar- : 


+ getsof rational'governmênts. - ٤ 


. (Stuttgarler Zcitung,.l1 7 July 1986) ا‎ 


""OEGD.whtcht had at one time bcen held 


ي 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


partant agreements . belwecn member». 
countries have come about as a result of 
suclı resolûtions. 

They include the so-called trade 
pledge, a trade policy truce arrange- 
ment aimed al nipping protectionism 
and trade restraint in the bud. 

The OECD consehsus on minimum 
interest rates for public-sector export 
credits is a similar move. A code of con- 
duct for multinational corporations has 
also been drawn up. ' . 

-Had it not: been for the OECD the 
large measure:of derestriction in ‘capital 
movements would be unlikely to have 
come about in 1961. The same gocs for 
recent ‘stricter border checks of toxic 
substances. ٤ 

But the Countil: mostly makes do: 
with recommendations. They’ miy' be 
even less' binding than resolutions, but 
they are not infrequently seen by men” 
her-governments as a kind of self-im- 
posed commitment. 

Council work is preparel and carried 
out hy a 14-member executive commil- 
tee. 

The OECD's main aim taday is to en” 
sure the maximum ecunoınic growth in 
member-cuuniries tht is consistent 
with minimum inflation, to promote 
world trade and to help the developing 
countries. ا‎ 

The secretarint devises special strate 
gies to help achieve these objectives. 
One was the so-called locomotive thew- 
ry by which the Federal Republic of 
Germany in particular was envisaged as 
spearheading international economic 
growth hy a policy uf puwerful expan- 
siun. 

‘This theory was abandoned sume 
years ago. Since the 108 uil shack the 
aim has main becn to teduce public” 
wut aud budect deficits ind to Hight 

yueuployenl: — - > - 

The OECD nıay be unable onı its own 
ıu solve problems, but it does provide 
aids 1o enable governments to iırrive al 
decisions. 

Su il does much of the spadework to 
enalle international gatherings such as 
the Gatt rounds and Western economic 
summits to arrive at decisions. Its Coun” 
cil of Ministers prepares for the econ- 
omic summits. 

In the final analysis, however, the 
OECD is an organisalion where politi- 
cians can discuss their problems, com- 

pare their views and exchange experi- 
ence. 

This is the modest keynote struck by 
OECD secretary-general Jean-Claude 
Paye. It is a keynote that seems to mgef 
with member-governments' approval. 

: . Joachim Schaufuss 

1 {Die Well, Bonn. 31 July 19R6) 


وتاعة ع لال تا ج 


cates power within the CDU, preventing 
the Chancellor, from coming {0..dgcir. 
sions for Europe at the centre. .u. 
; May has certainly put hjs finger on û, 


ıhany and Europe. These sensitive spats 
are constantly discussed in Brussels: 


; May describes himself.as ‘a.tcentral” . 


i§t" and as a Briton he belleves thatthe 
rjetwork of states, federally bound lo- 


. gether and incomprehensible 'to 'many. ' 


Europeans, is getting in Europe's way. 

j It now remains to be seen whether the ` 
apparent weakness in others can add 
momentum to British vigour. Five 
months are a short time to, prqyeythis.”: 2 
e ES Peter Hort 
7 (Frankfuliot Algémdiiie Zultivg' 
i . für Deutschland, 2 Augusı 1986) 


. - Britain’s turn in Brussels. 


w FINANCE 


OECD, economic think-tank 


rum for ideas 


to review their economic policies and 
their repercussions on other countries. 

Forecasts are based on the often mis- 
taken assumption that oil prices and ex“ 
change rates will remain stable. 

The’ OECD secretariat nlso issues a 
constant stream of brochures on-all'con~. 
ceivable economic issues." 

They are available from tht OECD's" 
Bonn office but are usually publishêd 
only in’ English or French; the OECD'S 
two official languages. 

In fiddition to.ıhe oulooks and var- 
ious ' statistical abstracts thê issues 
covered include capital, labour ancl 
steel markets: shipbuilding, iron and 
stecl, research, agriculture, investment, 
cnviroıimental prutection, tolirism, dla 
processing and education. 

Reports are commissioned froin and 
compiled by independen! experts in in- 
dividual member-countries. 

The OECD's rolt is also, perhaps 
first and foremost, thal of a standing in- 
ternational conference and rendezvous 
for politicians from all Western indus” 
trialised countries. 

They meet lo exchange views ill regu” 
lar gatherings und, unofficially, in ihe 
course of imernatioual gatherings — 
usually behind closed doors. 

As discussions are not held in public. 
the results ean only he mrasurcd laler it 
terms of niationul pulicy decisius. 
Views are olen recuncilel tu i grviter 
e beser legice. EC Doollicinls say 

Must ınllueuce 1s exerlud,by the, an> 
nual canferéhnce of the OECD's Council’ 
uf Ministers, its governing body. 

Like the standing council of heads of 
delegations, the Council of Ministers is 
enlitled to reach decisions and makê re 
commendations. It must do so unanin- 
ously. 

All menıber-states, even the smallest, 
enjoy the right of veto. 

They can also abstain, thereby allow- 
ing a decision to be reached without en- 
dorsing it themselves. That is what nor> 
mally happens when views differ. 

Council resolutions do not immedi 
ately come into force in member-coun- 
tries. Governments are merely pledged 
to submit them Lo their own legislatures 
for enactment as national legislation. 

So the OECD has no direct means of 
imposing sanctions on countries that 
fail {o abide by resolutions. Even so. in 


ale KT يډ‎ 
- Continued from page 1 ۰ ,. 
have seen weaknesses in the leadership 
given the. Cqmmunily .so. far by the Pa- 
ris-Bonn dun; and charge the Federal 
Republic, in particular as héing cinily’ 
half-heartêd aböoıut tatters Eurvpeah. 

May ,İs nO wrong in saying tha! 
therc.is.a çertajf heşitatiop in West.Ger", 
many İn Supporting. Community pali- 
cies. There js a .conşiderable disen- 
chantpent in the, coqftry In ۾‎ Êuropean , 
Community, that demands, conşiderable, 
financial ,backing wifput giying any 
tipg in retypn.  ... a. .. o 

1-Thei'Lûnderare demanding more and 
more independehce with'the' result that 
Bonn's European policies are subject'10 ' 
“small.state".consideralions.‘This dislo- 


٠ ۰‏ س ی و س ب سر 


3 NY َء‎ . 
That is morc. thaın:can always be said 
for OECD economic forecasts, the chief 


-It is compiled lorenable governments 


he Paris-based OECD, or Organi- 

sation for Economic Cooperation 
aiid Development, regularly makes 
headlines with its forecasts and recom” 
mendations. e 

His advice is not always taken, but that 
doesn't mean that the 24 member coun- 
tries don't hold it in high regard aš an, 
cconomle pêlicy review body. 

its head office, the Chateau de lı Mu- 
etle, is in the high-class 16th arrondisse- 
ment of Paris on the oiitskirts of the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

It is a peaceful area. lts peacefulness 
was recently disturbed by a bomb attack 

by Action Directe terrorists, who say 
QECD is \he hub of capitalist economic 
interesis. : ن‎ 

The OECD usually itself ensures that 
its activities are not shrouded in peace 

and qulek. ' 

The chateau once bélonged to the 
Rathschild family, who placed it iat the 
disposal of Ihe OEEC, or Organisution 
for European Economic Cooperation, 
in l948. 1 

The OEEC'sS brief wis lo put tu best 
use the S14bn of Marshall aid invested 
in the reconstruction uf wiar-furn Wunl- 
ern Europe. 

This lask his bing bec supe 
hy others. in 1960 the urganısalion was 
remained OECD after the Western Eu- 
ropean member-countries had been 
joined by the United States und Caniudi. 

Two dozen Western countries are 
now in membership. Since 1964 they 
have included Japan, Australia and New 
Zeuland are also members. So the geog- 
raphical framework is most extensive. 

Yet between them account for 6l per 
cent of the world's economic output and 
70 per cent of world trade, A sub-orga- 

nisation set up in 1974, the Internation- 
al Energy Agency (IEA). comprises the 
leading Western oil consumers (but not 
including France). 

The OECD alone has a payroll of 
about 1,700, including over 500 ecano- 
mists. These secretariat staff are joined 
by the staff of member-countries’ stand- 

Ing delegations to the OECD. . 

Ambassador Klaus Meyer heads the 
German delegation. : 2 

The secretariat: alone costs member 
kovermments 850 million francs, or 
DA1270m, a year. Contributions are 
based on GNP, with Germany footing 
11 percent ofthe Dil. FW Tr 

Is the expense worthwhile? [t is hard 
ta say, The OECD is most effective be- 
hind the scenes, Is public activity is li- 
mited ‘mainly to ;economic research 
work, : 


Research is done. on the basis.of sia- 


tistics compiled in ;member-countries.. 
Comparing them is at times easier said, 


than done,. . 


Al all events this'work by the OECD 


secretariat. is, held. in high international 
repule, ا‎ 


of which:is the overall assessment of the 


economic - situation and outlook ‘in 
OECD countrles published twice a year: 


in the "Economic Outlook." 
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cases surpluses. This meant thy 
Community has to move 1 
markets and bring pressure to be: 
. , prices with.subsidise Communi 


..' duce such as grain, beef and Sugar. 


1 This protectionism for food i 
pack-fires on consumers, for Prices 
the world market level. PES 

Products in whieh the i 
sufficient are heavily ا‎ 
are quotaş or import duties on che, 
and sugar, for instance, 

Import restrictions are 
becf and beef products by E 
port E Strict foodstuffs and vet; | 
nary regulations act as indiréet im 
barriérs, : | 

The Community and the USA aer. | 
gether the world's largest agri: 
products import/export bloc wilh 
30 per cent of international trade, 
many years now agricultural ee | 
have been a means of: disposing oj 
pluses. This has brought-the Commu 1 
and the USA into competition on aul Î 
markets. : 

The two lave sold grain at subsidiui 
prices, dumping it on world marke: 
Other traditional exporters. just eannr 
stand the pace, . . 

The Community argues, & des ihe 
USA, that they should uk wg f 
about how 1o maintain the waê 
shares they have or hqw,to regain tr 

In a paper on intervention and + 
ket manipulation ÙY industrial 
countries on agricultural markels, 
World Bank sums up. by saying 
farmers are the losers, hut not as mu 
as ihe economy, consumers and 
payérs can save. : 

The new round of Gatt talks is Hi: 
to include liberalising agricultural tral 
dismantling subsidies and opening 
markets. 

dpi 


„ (Frmnkfurler, Rundschat, 23 July le ° 


element cnesium, a by-product of ` 
lear fission, is unly reduced by @ 
dver a pêriod of about ‘30 years, a FF 
eration, 7 7 

THe state has not accepted any okî 
liability under the Atomic Enérgy Li 
cxcepl that involving dairy farmers 
market gardeners. ا‎ 

Under he laws of equity the stat 
voluntary agree lo pay om! 1 
Two equity regulations’ have کا‎ 
provecl, the first went ito efit 
ther beginning of Jue. i ۴٣ 
` This’ also applies to dğricull 
concerns {he tuullvation of dierent 
kinds of vegètable and jétbs; jncludi! 
telery, broccéli, kolî i 
barb and chives, کو‎ 

-So far 6,100 claims have Pey ; 
and 3,500 eto, 0 1 
as at thê ehd öf July" ` 
, For indirect victims such ST, 
that can.nq longer supply ear 

, avê 

operators. whose customers: 1 a 
celled.;In. droves, the yolunte' 
aflons are more complicated, 
.„ıiAgain Bonn has not accepts 
to pay compensation under 
Energy. Law ıbut has .in:cgrt® 
made voluntary payments: i ' 
` There':was. wrangling: bele oy ol 
and ttie: Lander about..the. di 
costs, but the states have.roW OF... 
to foot:a third.ofthe bill. - : : 
.ı Dairies will now ‘f ا‎ 0 
tion .fortMay;! although ‘the F 
from thê'sale’bf milk fo yillk pod, 
butter Will bs deducted from SOP; 
tid ا‎ 0 


-: estimated to be about 25 
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Folly of food politics: surplus in that 
` country, starvation in this one  : 


arming subgidies ih. the European . 
Community, the. SA and Japun to- . 


for foodstuffs whose price.levels are de- 
pressed by injéctions of cash. for ex- 
ports. : : NS 

° The most.affected are the developing 
countries whose problems are accentl- 
ated by-protectionism' in the: industria- 
lised countries. : ا‎ 
` The Community,.the USA: and Japan 
have erected high import barriers 
against, agricultural products, and so far 
these. remain untouched by Gatt free 
trade regulations. ا ا‎ 

. Self-sufficiency..is the, keyword in 
Japanese agriculture policies. Japanese 
agriculture is protected by projection, 
working out estimates based on a speci- 
fied set of hypotheses. 


Direct import Hmitations are applied 
on 22 İimportant ‘items and indirect 
measures hinder imports of rice and 
other produce, ., . 6 

This means that a Japanese consumer 
has to pay about DM100 for a steak and 
DM8 for an apple. ` i 
: The European Community’ protects 
its own farmers froın Cheap’agricultural 
imports by means of û preference Sys- 
tem for Community products and im- 
porl taxes and levies. 

Nevertheless the Community is the 
world’s largest importer of agricultural 
produce, 2 per cen! of the world's total 
agriculture trading. mainly because of 
imports of tropical products such as 
coffee, tea, cocoa and spices, that can- 
not be cultivated in the Community. 

` Effective’ protection against imports 
has brought about Community self-suf- 
ficiency.-in certain products,.in :some 


and leeks have bgen destroyed qr con- 
fiscated..,._ ا‎ 
. „The Federal, Administrative Office 
says that 31 1,000 çlaims had been made 
by the end of July and most have been 
settled. 0 
. Claims were paid as uickly as ossi- 
ble. The Farmers Union lobby is Perec 
tive and there are Land elections com- 
ing up in Lower Saxûny ‘aid Bavaria, in 
which the farming vote' will be very' im 
portant, 2 م‎ 
Farmers who sold produce cheaþly 
(lettuces at half price, for example) face 
prfoblems.i . . o! o hi 
Thiey must carry thé ldss themselves 
unless they can show that their turnover 
is below 6Û per cent of what'it was ini thé 
same mûnth ûf the previous year and!'20 
per cent down ön tûtal turnover for the 
yeat hS ORL 
Those ‘in ‘foodstuffs processing and 
distribution are'also’ eligible for comp- 
ensation if they can'prêve that they have 
lost:moriey because'of a decline in sales.: 
Health ' food’: market ` gardens and 
shops, whiose customers.are more aware 
of enviröntiental factörs, re particular: 
lyhard hit. They‘could isuffer loses fof 
many ‘years to come;-eveji the‘thréat .of 
bankruptcy, for ‘the metallic. chemical 


`, ..Road and irrigation projects play an 
` Important role in 'the support given to 
Japanese agriculture, The conservative 
Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), that is 
particularly strong in the countryside, 
provides enormous sums of püblic mO- 
ney to keep farmer êleciors in a good 
mood. 1 0 
In Japan only a limited’ number of 
farms are ihe main employment of the 
farmer, with a large proportion of them 
having carnings from non-agricullure 
sources. ا‎ 
Despite massive subsidies in the 
Communiiy and the USA this has nat 


‘stopped farmers, particularly those on 


small-holdings, from throwing in the 
0 or living barely at şubsistence le- 
vel. 

Estimates in the. Community. show 

that only. about 2U. per cent of Commun- 
ity agriculture. expenditures go to aid 
farmers? incomes, ا‎ : 
, In the USA farmers have debts totall- 
ing more than §212 billion. More than 
two million undertakings are .responsi- 
ble for about.a tenth of this indebted- 
ness ~ mainly medium-sized family un- 
dertakings — and they have repayment 
problems. ' 1 و‎ 

Farming subsidies fot only hring im- 
balance to domestic markets but they 
also destabilise international markets 


. Farmers get compensation for’ 
;buryihg radioac 


Mis gardeners between Cologne 
and Bonn are getting paid 
DM31,000 per hectare for lettuces tliat 
have ‘had to be ploughed in because of 
radioactive fallout from Chernobyl. 

Up to the end of June 235,000 mar- 
kel gardenëtrš around Cologne ‘have 
been -paid' ‘compensation totalling 
DM168 million for milk and vegetables 
polluted by fallout, 0 4 
„ One market gardener had to plough 
in between 100,000 dnd 150,000 Heads 
of lettuce in the middle of May. . - 

The vegetable market was dead. He 
çöùld ‘not'sell 'his lettuces: éven 'when 
tesis showed théy did iiot have étess 
radiation. The’ public just were 'too 
afraid to buy. : 
` The Interior Ministry sébdown'guidé- 
lines for compensation. The eash’is be- 
ing pald hy the Federal Adminlstrative 
Office in Cologne, which is. responsible 
Tor compensation.under the Alomic:En- 
crgyLaw.. . ., Bg 
; The law says that the Federal govérn- 
ment in Bonn will pay compensation for 
danıage caused by the'‘pcaceful use of 
nuclear energy in: other countries if 
they, the other countries do nol have 
appropriate‘ legislation to cover.comp- 
ensallon, ..-,. ... 1 

Compensalion will also be paid { 
additional costs for apirinl feed, ا‎ 
cause cows for days on end could not go 
out to pasture, or because'‘leaf vegetabl- 
es such -as lettuce, spinach, stock beet 


I AGRICULTURE 
| . 


talled DM200° billion last year, say offi- 
cial figures. 

No miatter İf they are ifi Bavaria, Ohio 
‘or Flokkaido,. enormous sums ‘are’ 
„passed on to farmers either. as direct or 
indirect subsidies. ا‎ 

Public cash, import restrictions and 
competition for markels have created 
artificial relationships between pro- 
ducts and consumer markets. Develop- 
ing countries hive suffered the worst. 

The muddle is ensy Lo se: in some 
parts of the world there are bulging silos 
andl cold-storage depois. [n othiers-there 
is starvation. 

Nou other sector ûf the community is 
subsidised by the state to the extent 
farming is, although farmers" contribu- 
tion lo the Grass Nuional Produci and 
employment has detlined. Consumers 
have to cover these subsidies either with 
higher taxes or higher consumer prices, 

The Community offers farmers sup- 
part prices for most of their produce, 
usually well above vorld prices, to 
maintnin their incontes, 

‘This las resulted in surpluses and has 
forced the Community to dispose of 
these artificially expensive products on 
world markets with further subsidies, ’ 

Critics of Community agriculiure 
policies, such as Professor Hermann 
Priebe, who lalks of “subsidy stupidity,” 
claim that the farm produce guaranteed 
prices thal farmers gcî give them “n free 
hand lo over-produce at everyone's 
uxpence.”" a 

Apart from price guarantees further 
direct or indirect state assistance is pro- 
vided. ۰ 

ln 1985 the Community spent ap- 
proximately DM45 billion on agricul- 
ture. A third of this was paid out in sup- 
port prices for exports te international 
markets. A similar sum wus paid out for 
the costs incurred by member govern- 
ments. : ٤ 

Experts have calculated that in some 
Community’ countries subsidies are as 
high as agriculture's fet output less de- 
preciation. 0 : 

There is a similar system ‘for safc- 
guarding incomes in the US. Official fi- 
gures show that this cost $23bn in 1985, 
three times more than the Comimunlly.. 

Farmers gain from '“target: prices" 
thal usually were well above market 
prices. The target price is the state's 
guaranlecd purchase ‘price and a direct 
ald to incomes but with a ceiling. 


Subsidised to the hilt 


Thero ute about two dozen products 
that government list in the lnrget price 
system, mainly wheat, rye, feedstufls, 
maize, colton, tobacco, honcy and su- 
gur. ر‎ 

High subsidies are given for milk and 
duiry products through government 
guaranlecd purchases. 

In Jupan, that hus relatively lille ar- 
able lund, rice-growers are in the muln 
assisted by high subsidies. They do not 
have to spend nore than 20 days a year 
in their paddy ficlds. 

Jupanese farmcrs are offered’ many 
times the world markel price for their 
produce -- on average noticcably more 
than in the Community or lhe USA, 


ممم ف سے 


no longer see -35" C as all that cold. 


bëtween’ 
18° and 20" C, which is fine. The food is 
1 1 varied too, and: “We have plenty of ev 
1 DEE E a ' erything Instock." ° ۳ 1 
! prises living quarters, a sick bay, labo» : eyihng n 


, ratories, a workshûp, a radio desk and i n hE 


through there 1snothing to, beat cup off 


. . (Die Welt, Bonn, 29.July 1986} 
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piled on senles of 1:500,000 and 
1:100,000. Conclusions can also be 
reached as to the region's geological 
pasl. 

Berlin scientists havê, for instance, 
decided that the Sahara table has incline 
oue way and another on several occa- 
sions in the geological past. 

River water now runs north to the 
Mediterranean, but it uscd to flow 
south. 

In, the carbonaceous period, about 
280 million years ago, southern Egypt 
was much less low-lying than it is today. 
It was even ice-çlad. 1 : 

"As a cûnsequence of continental drift 
thé entire area was 40" to 50° south of 
the equator. ا‎ 

“Tht Sahara tablé last tilted in the ju: 
rassic period, about 150 million years 
ago, and has since stayed pul, as it were, 

Commodily deposits and fossil water 
reserves largely iwe their arlgins ty ‘this 
phenomenon. ا‎ 

From thé carly tertiary period, about 
70 to 8Û million years ago, Alrica col- 
lide with ‘Asia, Asia Minor ihd Eu- 
rope. E E 

The Red Seca clivide was one result, 
wilh the Arabian penirsula being 
nudged about 130km (75 miles) north 

in the process. 

At the same time the Red Sea began 
to open wider, a trend that continues 
and might well lêd. in a few million 
years hence, to ihe formatiûn of a new 
uceun, 

This mechanism is to be studied in 
greater detail in uur research as part 
uf the Berlin project. 

Henning Engeln 
ıer Uagesspicpel. Berlin, 20 July 1y 


The nine-man crew ulso include Lwas 
meleurulugislts, lwu guophysicils, An 
engineer, an electrician and. a wireless 
operator. 

The winter crew spend l4 months 
in the Aniarelic, completely cut off 
from Ihe outside world for nine 
months at a lime and accessible solely 
by radiu. 

Personal effects within reason {hey 
are allowed’ lo bring with them fronı 
Germany, but no pels or pol plants. 
Friedrich Schuster brought his cameras 
and photographic ‘equipment and’ a 
small computer, 

There isn't much suushine for the 
men oui there in the cold. “The Sun only 
rose here again five days ago,” Dr 
Schuster says. “It was ‘Antarctic night 
before that. :: . 

“For the past few months it has only 
been light arûund midday, between 11 
a.m. ahd 2 p.m.; say. For the rest 'of the 
day it was more or less pitch dark.” : 

He and his crew have grown accus- 
tomed to the temperatures outside, "We 


ou adjyst o ik, you knw... 
Temperatires indoor ate 


۱ 
1 


-." ten laced with.rum. i 
CT E Dieter Thierbach 
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Water, water everywhere and. 


as have industrial minerals such as cê- 
ment base,.kaolin and clay, all of. which 
are scarce in Sudan. 8 5 

Two main methods wete , used to 
compile,geological data: field ‘work:and 
satellite data evaluation... . 1 

Large-scale photographs were svpplir 

ed by the American Landsat; enabling 
the-trqined observer to draw ginumber 
of inferences.on heights and depths,:on 
features -of .the Earth's ıcrust. and. on 
types of rock and vegetation. 
.. Satellite :photos are a fairly poor 
guide .to commodities. The main tind» 
ings in thiş respecl. are arrived at hy 
means of field work... 

Between 7U'and 80 scientisls spend 
three to six weeks a.ycur prospecting in 
the arid areas of the eastern Sahara aL 
temperatures of hetwecn 40° C and 55° 
C in the shade. 

Their findings are partly amplificd.hy 
aerial photography. covering fairly 
small areas in great detail, and by analy- 
sis of drilling by Egyptian and Sudanese 
scientists. : 

These techniques enable research 
scientists to describe in detail the shape 
of e Earth's crust, the soil and the to” 
pography. 

Using these findings inferences can 
he drawn as to the likelihood ol water or 
commodity reserves. Maps can he cum” 


exploit commodity rêserves and to sup” 
ply surrounding areas with water for ag- 
ricultural uses. د‎ E% : 

In connection with irrigation it mùst 
be borne in mind that èvdporation ules 
out large-scale spraying. Direct applica 
tion to individual plants üsihg drip pipes 
is the only technique that makes Sene 
— anditis expensive. 7 

An alternative well worth considering 
i» that of harnessing fossil Water and s0- 
lar energy to split the water ino hydrûg- 
en and oxygen and use the hydrogen as, 
say, an environmentally irreproachable 
motor fuel. 

The Berlin scientisls have found 
traces of other commoditjes than water. 
Further deposits of plosphale and oil 
shale have been located in Egypt and 
Sudan. 

Phosphate has been particularly in- 
portant for Egypt as fertiliser since the 
Aswan dam brought the annual Nile 
flouding to an end. lt is alsa exported. 

. New bauxite and iron ore depusits 
have been found, while limestone us 
been found in Sudan for the first time. 


Antarctic scientists. lead. 
lonely lives at -40°C 


and not just in terms of flora and fauna. 
It is the most distant, the stormiest, the 
coldest, most arid, tallest and least ho- 
spitable of the world's continents. 


The lowest recorded temperature was 
-@8.3° C. The mean altitude is 2,040 
metres (6,693ft). 

Dr Schuster says: "We are perched on 
the ice, in the middle of a gigantic glacî- 
er. We don'l really have firm ground 
„beneath us at ali." . 


The main building at the base, which 
has been in’ operation for five years, 
consists of two steel tubes 50 meires 
(164ft) long and .7.5( metres (24ft Tin) 
in diameter. tt ر‎ 

The tubes are designed to withstand 
the pressure. from snow piled metres 
high on top of the base, which com- 


: two power units. ''.' 
i Its all so hidden béneath the Anjae- 
i tie snow lat all that qai bg E the 
! surface is aûteniiûs' add ûhnêél” eh- 
! tranCfS.: f. 2 ES 

“We areworking heré:with g4’staff of 
| nie, all men," Dr Schuster says With’ a 
. laugh, “so you cah, .weli imagine, that 


problems can caslly arise inthe seclu- : 


sion here," ee 
| He aû lié cok’ atfived on12 De- 
| cember, 1985, on bbard'the Polarštefil; a 
proud ' Hewcûriêi the’ Gertmdn’ ri 
1 search.fleef,.,. .. 


i Dr Séhuster.is on the point.of settiig | 


] DE Schuster, head of the Ger- 
man Antarctic research base, can be 
heard loud and clear on the line fron1 
14,00Ukm (8,750 miles) away. 

He says: “Today's temperature is mi- 
nus 35 degrees centigrade, about 65 de- 
grees less than by you in Germany.” 

Minus 35 is about normal for the time 
of year, says Dr Schuster, 37, speaking 
from the Georg von Neumayer base on 
the north-western perimeter of Anlare- 
tica, 


` Infact it is fairly mild for the Antarc- ° 
tic winter. “We recently measured 


-43.8° C.” 

The telephone cal! is no more trouble 
than an ordinary intercontinental call. 
The Hamburg telephone exchange links 
us in seconds via the Inmarsat leleconi 
satellite 36.000km up in the sky. 

Down in Antarctica they are two 
‘hours. bêhind Central European sun” 
efat“ bir’ Ah 
fect on-reception, which is excellent. 

The call costs DM23 per minule, SO 
the 25-minute’ call betwêeii Boiin anid 
the radio desk 14,000km away on the 
edge pf.the Filchner ice shelf: will add 
iDM575 to our monthly phone bill. «., 

1 The Antarctic scientists are allowed 
one free phohe call home a wegk, Only 
the first two and a half minütes'arê free, 
„afd they are naturaliy used in full: .. 

out by rubber-tracked motor şledge, to 
pay û visit to the colony of king pén- 
guins 14.kilometres away from the base. 


! "They're virtually on our .doorstep,”. 


ıhe says, “and the only animals around at 
jpresent. King pengulns are the only 
jbirds that breed in winter." . 


The Antarctic, iş full of superlatives,..‏ أ„ 


E 


not a 


۷ [ater in amounts so huge as to be 

barely conceivable is locked away 
in geological formations beneath south 
and central Egypt. . 

The contents of these caverns, som” 
ething like 50,000 cubic kilometres, are 
roughly equivalent to the water that has 
flown down the Nile past Cairo and into 
the Mediterranean over the past 2,000 
years. 2 

Wiıat makes this water from the bow- 
els ofthe earth so special is that il is ağe- 
old and was locked away in the Eartlr's 
dim and distant past. 

Up to a third of it might possibly be 
brought to the surface and put 10 agri- 
cultural or industrial use, say Berlin 
scienlists. 

Fossil water reservoirs exist in Sudan 
1oo, sMhough probably smaller in size 
han Egypt's potential reserves. 

This was only one of the interesting 
tindings of an interdisciplinary research 
project on geoscientific problems in ar. 
idarcas. 

Berlin scientists associated with the 
praject came from the Free University. 
Ihe Technical University and the Tech” 
nical College. E 

German scientists funded by the 
Scientific Reseiurch Foundation (DFG) 
were joined by a substantial number of 
Egyptian and Sudanese scientists. 

Project activities include geological 
surveys and cartography, assessment of 
ater and commodity reserves and ıi 
the ecological repei cuss ol explo 
ing teni. TT ر‎ 

Research has also dealt with the geo- 
logical history of north-east Africa. 

The muin problem associaled with 
using fossil water is that it is non-reneW- 
able and could lead to subsidence of the 
water iable. 

In Libya and Saudi Arabia oases near 
modern tubewell projects have already 
been found to be drying up. 

On the other hand, agricultural irri- 
gation could have a beneficial effect on 
ıhe overall climate. Water that cvapOo- 
0 could trigger more frequent rain- 

all. 

The Aswan dam, for instance, has 
proved beneficial in this respect ~ re- 
gardless of other ecological disadvan- 
tages i1 may have entailed. ا‎ 

, Besides, . Professor Eberhard 

Klizsch, head. of’ the department of 

Ecology and palaeontology at the Tech- 
nical University and project spokesman, 
says, the dam has probably forestalled 

famine in Egypt. 1 

Aswan reservoir has supplied‏ ا 
ough water.to.gnspre irpiaglien;‏ 

Nile valley E E e Ive to 

SIX years of drought. 

.„ This, alongside hydroclectric power, 

is by the far the most important task the 

dam was designed to perform. 

. İrrigation using fossil water may run a 

further risk, Water that evaporates 

leaves mineral'tracesin the sûîl. Ini dtfier 

Wards, the soil could be salinated, 

So Berlin scientists face the task of 
ascertaining and weighing up the eco? 
logical consequences of using fossil wa” 
ter and deciding the best use to which jt 
mighl be pu. i 5 
1 Fussil water reserves are sufficient, 
Professor Klitzsch says, fOr agritiltuiral 
irrigation 'to'4 certdin extent’ in certain 
areas, but not.to make the desert ploom. 
Ihroughout the easietn Saharû. "  . 

They might, for Inştançe, be sed to 


isi. | 
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Volker Grub ا‎ 

0 5 (Photo: J, P. Meni 

. Grub is a loner in working Out nis 
ways to streamline ailing firms ral 
than just wind them up. 

He heads a group of Î5 lawyer; sk 
are currently handling about 20 rece. 
ership cases. Only four of his colleagut 
are law graduates. : 

He prefers to entrust individual tasks 
to experts in their field so as to be abk 
to come up with tailor-made soluioas 
to the problems his lame duck rapan- 
ies face. 

As a paper manufacturer GMa 
is a large-scale power coisumêr. Û 
called in a leading Stuttgart engineer; 
consultant to monitor the Firm's poi 
requirements. 

He also hired a leading specialist a 
time and motion studies to work oul 
new piece rates. 

Having proved remarkably successlul 
asa receiver in south Germany over I 
past 10 years, he is now in a position i 
leave siraightforward cases to Young 
colleaguès and concentrate on lai 
scale bankruptcies in which he haspre” 
ter leeway. 

Asked whether he teels official 
ceivers ought to be allowed 1o slave 
bankruptcy proceedings in ailing firm 
in a free-market ecoriomy, Herr Grub 
unperturhed, 

Receivership, he says, is the only w2 
to restore to un even keel compan 
that are baslcally viable, this option 
inğ a result of tle sweeping powers 
ceivers cnjoy. 

Volker Grub’atiributes 95 per centol 
casès in which his services are re9! 
to mismanagğement,  ReceivershiPp, 
feels, means first and foremost thê 
proptiation of ‘previous owners ® 
havë nût been up tothe mark. . ol 

- "As I see it receivership is a 
dispossessing incompeteut enti . 
and I have most dle donê. just et 
Creditors have invariably be 

The latest proposals 1O 
Bankruptcy Code could well r 
fears, that the days in which rece 
enjoyed: û fairly fite ` hand „ willy . 
over. 7 A ا‎ 

An expert commisslon-appoined™™T, 
days' of. tie SPD-FDP Bonn ال0م‎ f 
Justice ‘Minister’'Hans-Jocheh VOR 
voürs wider powers for the ‘courts galê 
Grub sees as the first step towards ® 
control and a receivership bureauerê, 

He.and his Cologne counter le 
no Kübier have joined. with’ oth yp 
ing receivership prhctitioners and ay 
a study group, the Gravenbruch e 
to'work out alternative strateglé5. ۳ 

| He'spendsı14-hours d day'at his ° 
— when he Isn't on the moyê aii: 
compariy to the next, He caınot ima: 


iş. ever being hemmed in in his agtlvitie 
“This“job is .lile. opium, - eg 
“You live in a‘constaft:stale e 


mouş tension? 1 ‘F i 
1 Hans Otol 


o f = gle Zit, Hpjbdrg!1 Kips 1 
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¥ MANAGEMENT .: 


Stuttgart lawyer: puts ailing. 
. firms back on their feet 


. ‘The receiver had to be called in four: 
years ago as a result of serious misma-. 
nagement by the two family heirs. Grub 
went about the job in his.tried and trusî- 
ed manner... ۰ EE 

He. would hear nothing of a plan to 
streamline the.entire company favoured 
by the Bauknecht family. Instead he 
lived pff the firm's main divişion and 
sold it to Philips, leaving only the hard+ 
hit engineering division to bail out. 

‘This he succeeded in doing in a,most 
elegant manner, raising DM30m in new 
loans from, 30 banks, mainly in the form 
of government-backed credits, and gett- 
ing the conipany back on its feet. 

By last spring he was even in a posi- 
tion to launch the rump company, An- 
triebstechnik G. Bauknecht AG, on the 
stock market. 

Ştock market capitalisation, a unique 
achievement in receivership, raised a 
further DM35m for the creditors of.the 
old company, who settled for 55 per 
cent of what they were owed.  . 

“That,” Herr Grub proudly says, “was 
more than AEG's creditors got." They 
had to make do with 40 per cent. 

An even tougher nut to crack is Gebr. 
Lang AG in Ettringen, Allgãu, a Bavar- 
ian paper manufacturer. 

Lang was the third-largest newsprint 
manufacturer in Germany (Haindl and 
Holizmann {leading the ficld) when the 
receiver was called in last November, 

His services were necessary because 
of allegedly criminal mismanagement by 
main shareholder and managing direc- 
tor Wolfgang Fendt. 

„ A warrant is still out for' Herr Fehdt's 
arrest, He has vanished without trace. 

What he left behind was property that 
couldn’t be teadily sold to raise funds. It 
was mortgaged to the hilt and buyers 
would be saddled with encumbrances 
totalling DM20Ûm. 1 

If he was to sell the firm as a going 
concern Herr Grub had first to gel it go- 
ing again, and that meant selling paper. 
So he embarked on a further career as a 
travelling salesman. 

Newspapers buy newsprint at the 
year's end for the next 12 months, he 
found. So it was first come, first servéd 
— and the devil take the hindmost. 

So he and sales manager Peter Lang 
set out oh thelr rounds with a will. He 
succeeded İn rustling up enough Örders 
to keep his machinery running ãt 90 per' 
cent capacity, He has also drawn up a 
detailed plan to rid the company of its 
most burdensome debts, 

He how hopes. someoné in the news- 
print trade will step in and buy the re- 
vamped company and enable him to 
step down and settle.with the creditors. 


„, ` Gûntlnuéd fromi page 4 ` 

minority government. Still, less does she. 
fancy forming a coalition government 
with the SPD. “The Greens,” she says, 
Would do bêtter to keep their distance 
froth the Social Democrats and wage an 
election campaign of thelt'owa," ` 
„The aims of the peace movi 
enviroiimérital' campaigier3' 
lent uncompromising #upbþort: 
She i$' most urikiappy ‘about 
who constantly advocate making tHe’ 


first move toward-thé-SPD:' This view:of 
the Greens' -rolê'in. politics: makes her.. 
hopping mad,” :: Martin Winter: 
|, ` (Fiankfurter Ruridsthau, 29-Jyly’1986) 


The longest-serving ‘member of this 
exclusive club is unquestionably Hans- 
Richard Schulze of Bremen, who was 
the official receiver for Borgward, the 


Bremen car firm, and Van Delden, the: 


Wostphalian textile group. 

The largest insolvency in ` post-war 
Germany, that: of AEOQ-Telefunken in 
1982, earned Wilhelm Schaaf of Frank- 
furt unprecedented publicity. 

Further south Jobst Wellensiek. in 
Heidelberg and Hans Ringwald.in Stutt-. 
garl have regularly hit. the headlines, 
Wellensick as the receiver for Korf and. 
Neff, Ringwald as the receiver for. Dual 
and Zanker, ا‎ 

Other members of. (he fraternily 
usually make do with winding up small 
firms that have failed to make ends meet 
and distribule any remaining assets to 
the ereditors. 

The upper crust make a point of trying 
to hive off unitş ,of a bankrupt company 
that stand a chance of survival and selling. 
then to suitable ıew managemenls. 

Volker Grub is, widely regarded as the 
afficinl receiver with Ihe most original 
ideas on how la make companies survive. 

The way he works as an official receiver 
differs little, if at all, from Ihat of a-high- 
powered executive called in to rescue an 

ailing firm and avert receivership. 1 
The frustrated executive's masterpiece 
was surely the way he handled the affairs 
of Bauknecht, the Stuttgart household 
equipment firm, in receivership. 


blê for duly use in 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in 1h ا‎ 
ese new 
warks. They include details Of air and walter temperature, E 
umidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
9 1 of thunderstorms, : e 
These figures compiled over the years are invaluabl or pial ûm 
e both for plan / 
۰ to disfanıt countries and for scientilfîe e. EEE 
Basie facts and figures for every country i م‎ tothe 
: Tor e y in the world form 4 pref 
lahles. The emphasis is ön the country's natural slatisties, ّ mal 
1 :. Population, irade and transport. '- 
The guides are handy in size and Nexibly bound, indispensa 
Sommerce, Industry and ihe travel trade. 


„, Four volumes are available: 


North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80: 

.-ı Asla/ Australia, 240 pp, DM 24.80; E 
9 Africa, 130 pp., DM 19.80: ı 
< Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


„Look itup in Brockhaus 1 
F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbadon 1 


hen Volker Grub qualificel as a la- 
„wyer, he decided he wanted to go 
into husiness management. 

He applied to several firms for mia- 
nagement traineeships, But they didn't 
want him. He was told that business 
studies graduates were wanted. Lawyers 
were for cimpany legal departments, 

That was 22 years ago. Now Grub, 
4+8, an ambilious Stuttgart atlorney, has 
surpassed his wildest dreams — he ma- 
nages well-known firms and does so 
with far fewêr rest- rainls [han other in- 
dustrial executives. 

He breaks up companies, shyls un- 
profitable djvisions, sells. others off and 
keeps others going — and supervisory 
boards, trade unions and banks dont 
give him any trouble. 

He is an official receiver. 

.Instcad of joining the law eparımont 
of a leling company, Grub, a forestry 
afflcinl's:son, flrst set up in practice as a 
lawyer, He then had lıis name entered in 
the list of aMorneys specialising in re- 
ceivership, having clecided that was an 
alternative way of petting a look-in at 
conıpany manngemcnt. ۰ 

An argument in its [avour, from his 
point of vicw, was that are virtually no 
restrictions un who can practise iin re 
ceivership. “You don’! need a licence,” 
ho says, “and dart even have to, be a lnw 

grntluate.” 

This being su, il is hard to say how 
many practising bankrıplcy cormniis- 
sioners there are in Germany. 

Only 1UÛ or so regularly wind up or 
rescue ailing companies, while an extimat- 
cl 6Û more may do so from lime to time, 

But the lop natch consists of a hand- 
ful uf usually leading specialists in re- 
ceivership in their area whose names 
scem to crap up whenever leading com- 
panics need bailing out. ... 
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The man who made women swoon, 


Franz Liszt. .. . (Photo: Historia) 


Herbert von Karajan sind Lebihard 
Bernstein aw enjoy. 7 ' i i 
Fle avoided all things distasteful. He 
had faith in his own vision that was tO” 
tally involved in romantic a1 and life. 
He saw himself as an artist, and ûrtists 
healed afresh, He'saw all men born as 
equals, equal to princes anl kings: 

His fame rests nol on lhe works he 
left behind. He bequeathed more 10 Us, 
u legend. 

But this legend should never gët in 
the way of a whale series of immortal pi” 
ano works, thal will certainly always 
find grateful imerpreters ds lang as the 
piano is played. Klaus Geitel 

{De Wel. Hoenn. 3I July Kt 


ln this perlormiunee il was MUL tasy lt 
understand the text. Jeannine Allmeyet 
produged a guile ctturdinary Guı- 


` mad. 


The Famhdurser cast was unchanged. 
Giuseppe Sinopoli conducitecl. He per- 
sonified coldness, Sergiu Celibidache., 
who is in no way a dramatist, showed in 
u concert performance uf the ovcrture 
just how much refined seduction there is 
in the Venüûsberg music. 

There was nothing of this from Sine- 
poli. There were occasions when it 
seemed he thought Wagner was an Ital- 
ian. In the second act chorus he showed 
this in the tempo, that must.have irritat- 
ed the chorus singers who Were so care» 
fully trained by Norbert Balatsch. 

The only failuré ‘in the cast, was Ga- 
briele Schnaul as. Venus, She had a 
sharp, loose voice. Cheryl Studêr, who 
sang Elisabeth, was emotionally cold, 
but she sang with technical perfection 
bringing brightness to hêr performance. 

Walfgang ‘Brendel was surprising as 
Wolfram. He did not use his wonderful 
.voice to full advaniagê. . 

Hans Sotin‘sang with a Beautiful bass 
voice, buf failed to bring eloqyence to 
‘the pattiof LandğfAli “e i 1 

The success among the cast .was Ri 
chard Versalle as Tannhğuser. He 


: ' “Joinéd tie productio Tor thê fist time 
` 'lastiyeaf. Hewas not Oly’ votally well 


-up tê thé part but he’šsaniğ îmévingly Dir 
töne Lob, and showed great'emotion İn 
:.NachRêm. i ia n 
The pyblic .applayded:botk perfor n 
arices’ considerably, This could .only 
have meant that when the singers ident? 


. . ify completely with’ their'parts nêfimuch 


care is paid to the singlig. ıi i: ا‎ 
, :Perhaps the; magical .logation ‘had 
«something Lo do withthe applauşe, Cer 
tainly the price of the tickets must havé 
had some influence, After‘ having paid 


.ı so: much.:for ai ticket the’ iopera-goer 
; . wanted to feel he had:had.something fot 


his money. Hans Göhl 
.. . .. (Handelsblatt, DUsseldorf, L1 August 1 986) 
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There was the Countess d'Agoult, 
who deserted her husband and child for 
him, and lived with him, bearing him 
three children, among them Cosina. 

She married the first of Liszt's im- 
porlant students, Hans von Bülow, and 
following in her mother's footsteps, left 
van Bülow for Richard Wagner. 

There was the enormously rich Polish 

Princess Karoline Sayn-Wittgenstein, 
with whom he set up home. Twelve 
hours before they were due to be marri- 
ed on 22 Oclober |86| the Vatican for” 
bade it. و د‎ . 
. Liszt's name was on everyone's lips 
when Olga. Zielinska-Piasecka, called 
the Cossack Countess (although she was 
neither a ‘Cossack nur a countess), 
threatened to kill them both. 

Liszt was drawn to this madness irre” 
sistibly. He enjoyed..the notoriety im- 
mensely so long as it did not become a 
nuisance: 

Lisz1 never believed that Ihe Olympi- 
ans in art should live lives of boredom 
(Clara Schumann even defended him.) 

He held court as an artist. He was the 
mast famous man in Europe. Even peo- 
ple who did not have the slightest inler- 
est in music knew about him and iihout 
his pasition. be had ihe prestige that 


Brittle tones and 


baritones 
at Bayreuth 


Meyer as Brangãne and Ekkehard 
Wlasechiha as Kurwenal. 

Daniel Barenboim conducted a rath- 
er lyrical Trisıan. The orchestra dis- 
covered colour and glitter but did not 
drown the singers. : 

That is probably. what saved Hof- 
mann. He surprised everyone that he, 
was able to pull through to the last act. 
Sometimes heldentenor Hofmann ma- 
naged to produce beautiful baritone 
singing, but for the rest his voice 
sounded brittle and too often his lone 
was unsure. 

He was unable to grasp Tristan’s psy- 
chological depths, just as he had not un- 


derstood then in Bernstein's concert 


performance in Munich. 2 


He was the only member of thê cast . 
‘who was booed at the final curtain.Hof-, 
manh: and ‘Jeannine Altmeyer weré a’ 


tremulous couple. When they were 
placed qn the forestage she often smoth- 
ered him with her white” soprano. 
In thé first et her rich, cool perform- 
‘ance, in marvellous voice and unham- 
pered by psychological considerations, 
was extremely successful, ii, i.i 
But in her violent encounter with 
Tristan in the second act her ringing 
voice was almost’ monotonous, and 
when the night .of love came there was 
no lyricism to it. The Liebsrtot Was .a 
succession of separale parts. '' ' 
` Waltraud Meyer,the new Brangãne, 
has ‘a beautiful, if loose voice, that 
flowed out calmly ini Habet acht. 
`` Ekkeliatd' Wlaschiha was tie i most 
lively öf the cast, a Kurweqal WIth a Woö- 
tan-like voice. Salminen sang with elo- 
quence: .. 1 bi. 2 


mW MUSIC 


The various.sensations of 
bumping into Franz Liszt 


post-Wagner generation of music lovers 
re-discovered this music. 

There is the danger that his pianistic 
probing of sound will be under-estimat- 
ed, just as his earlier pyrotechnic explo- 
sions on the piano were: 

Rossini pointed the way to the future 
in what he jokingly called “the sins of 
my old age,” in his distanced and ironic 
manner, ! i’ + 2 

It all depends on how and where you 
spend your old age. 1n the glittering sal- 
ons of Paris or in seclusion in Weimar, 
Bayreuth or Rome. : 

The contemporary world had become 
the future for Liszt. It had shunted him 
into a siding urider the. active influence 
of Cosima, his daughter, who was not 
prepared to disturb her ‘own Wagner 
Festival in Bayreuth to attend her :far 
ther's funeral. 

But Liszt had long been'used to hav- 
ing to put up with slights of this sort. 

Perhaps it was this that induced him to 
take holy orders, wear û soutane and 
have himself called “abbê," a ınonarch 
in the garb of a priest. 

Fis life was dogged by scandal and ar- 
dour. Liszt kicked over the {races only 
where he was capable of doing so, and not 
only at the piano. Europe shuddered with 


pleasure at the Liszı scandals. 

D id Richard Wagner build the {estiv- 
al theatre un the erecn hill ver- 

loskig Besrcuth bs SH ut shop jer 

ductions that were. not quite perfect? 

Certainly not. 

He was, indeed, disappointed with 
the optical impression of the Ring, per- 
formed at the theatre's opening in 1876. 
but the intention was and is with all 
those who have succeeded him, Casima, 
Siegfried and Winifred, to put on defini- 
tive productions. 

Wagner's grandsons. Wieland and 
Wolfgang discovered the label *work- 
shop” for Bayreuth, meaning that the 
festival theatre is the place where pro- 
ductions can be tried out and perfecled. 
- .This is worthwhile when the .produc- 
tion can be further, developed artistical- 
1y. E 

Chéreau's jubilee ' production of the 
Ring was a case in point. lt was a miles- 
tone not only because it was unusual but 
because it was extraordinary. 

The word “workshop" is, however, 
just an excuse when the production can” 
not be improved by just tinkering with 
details. . - ' 

. Jean-Pierre 


onnelle’s Tristan und 
isanvexample af :this, 


' “ı1. ` (this production opened this. year's fes? 


tival) and Wolfgang Wagner's. Tannhdut- 
ser production from. the. previous year 
(that followed Trisran in.this year's pro” 
gfamMMê" 0 r ns 1 

Ponnèlle’s.principle in his production 
was io return lo the frame on stage with 
nothing psychological, but letting light 
express everything. Wolfgang Wngner’s 
production was bleakly statue-like. . . 

Tristan is linked:to a jubilee, . One 
hundred years ago ‘Cosima produced 
this'opera in Bayreuth, her first produc- 
tion in the festivalthêatre.: ` i. . . 

` Wolfgang Wagner’ cêrtainly’ did' nût 
think of jubilee’s when he re-cast his 


productibn’:—-1tolally’ new except for 


Matti-Salminehn as Mark, .. i “i. i. 
.ı.He had Peter. Hofmanrr and’ Jeanriine 
:Altmeyer: inthe . tille: roles, -Waltraud 
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Franz Liszt died 100 years şg0, on 31 July 
1886. He was bprn.in 1811, two years pe- 
forç. Wagner, in Dobrjan in. western Hun- 
gary. .In, his will.he asked. to be buried 
where he, digd. e, grayg, ls in Bayreuth, 
ıhe honye of the. Wagner festival. : 


Fr Liszt exci{ed people's fantasics 
"as šçarcely any other artist, has. He 
represented the romantig 19th century 
with resolution, industry, genius and a 
few tricks as well. : 

He enraptured people.. Women 
swooned in droves whenever he. ap- 
peared to play. Coritemporaries said he 
was the greatest pianist of al{ ime. 

"He Was a handsome man who turned 
women’s headş, To hear him play was to 
experience û musical sensation. To see 
hin was a social one. 1 

Liszi was not an artist just for the 
fashionable world. His realm was a mix- 
ture f all things — musically as well. 

Hê unitéd cvërything in fis art, 

sweeping everything up into E 8 

"He learned from Hector Berlioz the 

fascination of intricate orchestral co- 
louring. Liszt transferred this orchestral 

polychromy to the piana. He wrested 
unlieatd-of effects fro the instrument. 

Later Ré introduced these effects into 
his own orchestral language. He deve- 
loped for them the ‘symphonic poem, 
poetry aš sound, unfettered by the strict 
ritles of symphonic writing. 

Panganinî showed him how to exploit 
to the limit unparalleled virtuosity. . 

Liszt was a world-famous planisl 
when he heurd Paganini play. He imme- 
diately withdrew from public life to 
adapt his musital technique un the pia- 
no to Pagunini"s. 

Liëzt is the only artist of star calibre s0 
far who, overnight. withdrew his sevVicus 
from the Conmereisl cnc ert vircuu 

LISI'WEE™35 when he stopped playing 
ihe piano for money. Although he play- 
ed in puhlie until he died {just a few 
months before his 75th birthday) he 
never look another penny morê for his 
appearances: He only played for charit- 
able causes. 

Chopin was the third to influence 
him. He gave him the means of convey- 
ing lyrical musical thought. Artistically 
he learnt to have faith in his’lyrical self 
as well as his certainty of touch. 

To learn to do this is probably very 
difficult if one plays the piano the way 
Liszt did. E RI: 

Liszt's piano works, then, come from 
a mixture of three sources, although 
they are distinctly from his hand and his 
band alorie, the good aš well as the bad. ' 

His works are the product of a craggy 
personality in which pathos, sentimental- 
iy,atlitudinising anid sleekness, effect and 
feeling, the dramatic and genius are mixed. 

‘Undoubtedly Liszt was a snob and at 
the same time a benefactor, nationalist and 
casmopolitan, ‘showman and thinker: ° : 

He scintillated hest: nig! 
how to charmi’ 1 ts 

‘He was also friendly, ready: to help 
and had good manners. He knew how to 

make friends, ieven among; those who 

detested his music. ; 1 

Equally he never seemed to be worri- 
cd'when-someone to whom he had been 
kind disregarded him afterwards. Hé 
could have enjoyed .a- life-time of suc- 
cess, but he:voluntarily dared to court 
failure. He dedicated himself to the new! 

1O the’ future without. reservatiohs, de- 

YOid of opportunism. i... : 

He saw himself as a pioneer,andt he 
Was one —'hut far.more sè-than he. knew 
himself, j 0 o, mm iol 

His later works, gradually and hesitr 
antly ‘getting better known, move’ Into 
new. musical territory with their accent 
on. the. melancholic. and resigned. The 
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‘Munch, 1894... hie 
3 ° (Phe eas F 


of mother and ‘child are swapped 
adult child holds the mother baby in! 
arm. These, surely, are joys of molbe f 
hood in which Signıund Freud wo: 
have taken a keen interest. 

Woman as an object of male painte 
lust has:beeh largely unwanted as an # 
tive party, or suhjec1. 

- The organisers tricul to include at lt 
one waman itrlist in each section covet 
to help 1o offset this shortcoming & 
shéd:some'light on what Germaine & ' 
cillls the "suppressed talent." 1 

They failed to find anything suitallt® 
a woman painter for the section 
Harbinger of Beauty, a role in which mf 
liked to visualise women, especiely ¥ 
the 19th century: 

The final section is devoted to Wont" 
Artists. Their social history Is better il 
trated’ by the catalogue than by ê 
work. : 

Thèy range from Angelika Kaulman 
a successful contemporary of 8 
and the self-assured autodidsct SUS 
Valadèn -to Paula: ModersallnrBeck 
who died in childbirth, and Anita Rê : 
who committed suicide. ' 1 

Then tome contemporary artists Ni | 


as Anna Oppermann, Mafia ا‎ 
ki de Saint-Phalle, Annegret S™ 
Lili 'Fischèr, who can bê witty.or? el 
slve, hurt or painstaking 4sty 
their rolé'as women artîstê. The 
Continued on pa98 16: 


Ofdef direct, from u5:r fiom, 


yojr regular bogkgeller,, n: 
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Madonna, oll ori canvas, Edvard 
an example of chaos? ر‎ 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


“Woman with 
Matches" paints the 
woman's breasts ori 
her forehead, mak- ji 
ing it clear what 
women think with. 
Saints and sinners,. 
women loved and 4 
hated, angels and Ê 
devils — the range 
of women as şeen in , 
the Hamburg exhi- . 
bition is inêxhausti- 
ble. Female identity 
is based .on striking 
contrasts, One sec- 
tion is, for instance, 
headed Mother and 
Madonna, it illus- 
trates the ekaggerat- 
ed view of woman 
extending from a 
şainjly role to that 
df an infanticide. 
Sheer’ happiness is 
seen in work by Renoir and Philipp Otto 
Runge, as is chaos in works by Otto Dix, 
Edvard Munch and Kãthe Kollwitz or 
sêlf-dûubt; especially in the work of Pau- 
la Modersohn-Becket. 
The weirdest painting in this section is 
surely René ‘Magritte's gouache “The 
Spirit of Geometry," in which the heads 


‘manufacturer's or supplier's’ 
adOOSS. 2 PBL 


'A telephone number 18 ie 1 : 

gach suppller,.': + tg 0 e 
1,400 
Êngliş 


agès A4, indexed In ` | 
And, Frehch. 1, 


Price: 'DM98.44: post freer n E 
‘Germany; DM107 olf ãbroadiı. 1. 


Amel exirê, 


Ironing Girl, Edgar Degas, 1868.‏ ` ت 


۰ Eveand the Future reveals 
` insights into the past 


Hofmanîn'writes in the catalogue. “There 
are only women,” It also includes an as- 
tute essay of his entitled “Who Can De- 
fie Women?" : 

` The exhibition givês as many definl- 

tions as the paintings it includes: dl1'374 
ofthem.'" e 

` Sigrun Paas and Friedrich Gréss, who 
shared'the work of drawing up the exhi- 
bition concept, have arranged them by 
topic to provide food for thought rather 
than to map out a system: ' '" 

` Visitors would do welt not to iisist on 
looking’ for thè message, The abundance 
of'exhibits'olfers:1,000 messagês on rel- 
alions between Adam afd Eve: ' ' 9 

‘A betler approach might be to consid- 
er what tale the exhibits tel about wom- 
en's lives and men's views, - ا‎ 

Two thirds of the paintings on show 
are the work of men. Eve and the Future 
thus deals amply, and not for nothing, 
with male fantasies. ' - 8: RES 

Courbtf's Sleep,” 1866, ‘is a case in 
point. lt is both an attractive palhting and 
an erotic treatment of the subject. :: 

The Iwo women locked in each other's 
arms spent years on a'sheikh's Paris bed- 
roam wall as soft porn. 4 

This painting, included in the section 
entitled Girlfriends, casts a revealing 
lîght' on men's curiosity about love be- 
tween women. Francis Picubia in’ his 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germanî | 


, Who manufactures what? 
; Find suppllers and .prêducts.. 
send for quotations, compare. 
fics, Et don şpecial 
. Sources of supply;.cut coskş by ` 
buying at lOWêr pi 5. ۳ 
- This is a reference work every ر‎ 0 


: buying department sh 
- gt, the rey ۴ e 


E N 
Easy to’use,' just like’an ` 

, êncyclopaedia: “ :’ + 
, . Products, including 9,00 da 
.marksare artanged ` n. 
. dlphabeficafiy, compléte wilh 


e 
e; 


WM THE ARTS 


Ihe customary yicw of woman, says 
„Werner Hofmann, . curator, of the 
Hamburg Kunsthalle, is the man’s view, 
So his kcenly-awaited exbibition-entitlecl 
Eve and the Future comes as surprise 
un Ahree coums., 9 Ng 

. It doesn't fegture art hy women, lt dou- 

esn't pose the slightest, question as to the 
female view of ncsthelics, And it isn't, 
certainly tot on the facg of il, û feminist 
event 9 

It abundantly illustrales the past — 
from CGiuyu to the present (lay, The pre 
vuiling viçw is the male's: thc artist's fa- 
vuurile model is the female. 

In, 1789 French revolutionary suffra- 
guette Olympe de Gouges cnvisaged An 
entirely different state of, affairs. The 
French Revolution was to mark the be 
ginning of women's futuro.. . I 

This caurageous forerunner, of wom- 
en's lib is recalled in the exhibition docu- 
mentation. She called in public for qual 
rights for wamen, 2 

She endeil on the scaffold as a result 
ıtnd,the fate thal befell her demand is pa- 
tently illustrated at the Flamburg exhibi- 
tion. 

The poster und catalogue dustjacket 
feature n young woman: atthe ironing- 
table, She hasn't got her heart on the job: 
She is gzip red-cyed uut of the punt 
ing. 4 
` Edgar Degas painted her in 1869; She 
is clearly tired and pensive, yet her otirva- 
ceous, upright figure conveys an impres- 
sion of both beauty and strength, ` 

Eve needed it — and still does — lo es- 
cape from lhe domestic role in which 
am (and Degas, for one) likes to see 

ET. 2 3 2 اک‎ 

The point is made more clearly in a 
painting like this than in an abundancè of 
words. ر‎ . 

in .the abundance of paintings, some 
gorgeous and some really. awful, that 
form pari of the exhibition one figure is 
conspicuous by her absence; it is Eve. 

As for the epithet “awful,” it is soon 
clear from what is reflected in.the pain- 
lings on show that being a woman over 
the past 200 years has not been all fun, to 
put it mildly. : 

“There is no such thing as, Woman,” 
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Sense of vocatl n... Gudrun and 
child. {Phato: Guri Whe) 


to be like that.” She continucdl: “J asked : 
myself what was lo become of me, for ldid 
nol want Lo remain in the office for always, 

Then Î had the ilea of being a mother in 

the Children's: Village.” ب‎ 

Gudrun.Petersen gave up her job as A 
children's nursing sister-so {hal she could 
look after clildren she had got to know 
when they were in good health, She want- 
ed to live with children. 

The Children's Village mothers must 
have a sense of vacation, for even when 

° they have left the job and are no longer on 
the pay roll they remain the close and in- 
timate friend uf the children they have 
raised. 

Experience has shown thut children 
raised in a Children's Village still cling tu 
their foster mathers even when they have 
grown UP. Corti Woihe 

num erwhe Algemene, 3 Mugust Mb) 


The truth is thal women do not fit in= 
1o the image the tuxi business has — 
drivers are regarded cither us cowboys 
or flops at any other kind ul job. 

The most idiotic situation I experi- 
enced was when a man ordered iı taxi al 
û pub. He calmly said: “1 want another 
taxi. I'm not being driven by a woman,” 

Others. show their scepticism or their 
open-mindedness in comments such as: “I 
was driven by a woman taxi-driver last 
week!" Or:"Splendid. You drove perfectly. 
We've arrived safely.” Did they have 
doubts they wouldn’1?You have doubts 
yourself, particularly at the beginning 
when you have to overcome the usual dif- 
ficulties and anxieties. Comments about û 
woman behind the wheel do not do much 
for your self-confidence. N 

‘Some of the other girl taxi-drivers give 
up after a few..weekš, but most of them 
want to use the’ hard-to-get taxi-driver’s 
licence to the full, The lack of other work 
obliges them to stay on in the job: ' 

“A glance’at the jobsıvacant' columns 

` shéws cléarly why. The ads call-for a ta- 
xi-driver, male ar female, for day and 
night shifts..Aş:p: temporary. or, with a 
firm job: Detailş çan be arranged. ,: 
. In, taxi;'businesses there is no 
ment against women, becaust.eyery taxi 
operator is under pressure. to. hayç hiş 
taxis on;lhe road,as often a5 possible. 
, . Male taxbdrivers pre: not ,sQ; ppenr 
minded, There: gre, always, ;jobs going; 
but theré: ts. considerabje compeljiliqn 


gmong drives . ool 

“Trddltional drivers, exémine’ closely, 
and with oi 1 gyétjthihg hal is new 
` iri the biülsinéšs, Uûdent drivers, fqreigni 


"Prejudices are: obvjols Wheri Wim 
an messêy'uþp"h radib call ‘for ‘n tixi, 


1 


kitchen!” OR EE Sabirié Wenge 
“1 DerTagetspicgtl; Berlin: 34u gli’ 1986), 


1 was so astofished that words failed 
me..But' there ‘wşs-io néed to reply: He 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


The mothers do not have many oppor- 
tunities to spend money, A jot is put by for 
the four weeks’ holiday the niothers take 
in August, whèn the children go off to hol 
iday homes or farms geared for the child- 
ren's vacation. 

Village mothers must be unmarried and 
have no family commitments. They do not 
have to remain spinsters, however. They 
ure usually still fairly young and.if one of 
them finds a man she would like to marry & 
way is found that is acceptable to all part” 
jes; far example to take young èhildren in- 
to the family as foster children. 

But the working arrangements with the 
Children's Village association are brought 
to an end when the mother marries. 

In the first 2Û years of the Children's 
Village project the view was that the motfi- 
ers would work in the villages for life. The 
women held their posts until retirement 
age, raising up to. 20 children. 

But over the past ten years ther has 
been a trend towards “mother for one gen” 
eration." The SOS Children's Village orga- 
nisntion's view is thal a mother can have a 
cloşer relationship with six to seven child- 
ren than witlı 20Û. 

Women who have worked as SOS 
Children's Village mothers find it just as 
difficult to gef re-engaged for the job after 
a break as do other women who have 
brought up their own children and want to 
go back to work. 

One of the mothers at Diessen, Frau 
Henkel, said: "I do all I can to bring up the 
children properly. Bul 1! don't think | 
would be very happy having to go through 
all hose difficulties a second time.” 

She gave up an office job she had held 
for 25 years. She said about her reasons 
for applying to be a mother in the C hilcl- 
ren's Village: “Like all other young girls 1 
thought the thing 10 do wan to [ind i part” 
ner. Then Û noticed that life did nut tıcvd 


Taxi driver 
Sabine has 
to fight bias 


He insisted on sitting in the front seal. 
so Î had to collect up my things and un” 
lock ıhe‘door. People who want to sil in 
the front do so to bé able to chat more 
easily. But the young man told me where 
he wanted to go'and said no more. 

He scrutinised me from the side, but 
said nothing. It was a quiet drive. 

We arrived at the house number he 
wanted. I had taken the fare and turned 
off the meter. Suddenly he grabbed the 
receipts pad and my biro pen. He wrote 
down a telephone number. Stroking my 
arm he said: “Ring me this evening. Will 
you?” 


was out of the taxi, * 


Things like that happen all the time, 
‘sometimes done more subtly, some! 
times in a rougher’ manner. 1 have got 
used to it driving a taxi in West Berlin, 
and in thé main f look back of things 


like that with amusement. 


A taşi-drivèr, male or. female, is oftên 
conficled .iî with private .matters:. and 


you often have most interesting co 
versations. -;. E i E 


. But there are somé customers WhO .. 
make mè wish my taxi was fitted out like. 
..a James Bond car with an ejection set. 

,. But İgetmore angry about peoplé's ers and women, . 

attitüdës towards .a woman behind ‘the; 
wheel thal do at all the passes made, Ji 4" mess uþ A radio cil 
is annoying. Almost every other ‘ês: Good Lord; woman," gét ttiekl to thé 


‘tpmer,“ Hati oriwomali;“findsa wom 
’ taxi+drivêrti sbjêuEforcofimêht. ''' 


Nurse gave up career to 
look after needy children. 


.ways sits with them,.sewing or knitting, 


and keeps an eye on them so that they 
really do their homework properly. She 
helps, when necessary. 8 

, They eat at six in the evening. The childl- 
ren wash up. They chat a little and at. 7,30 
Annttte, the first, is put to bed. : 

The Children's Village mothers have if 
just a little easier than “real” mothers, A 
cleaning lady comes once a week for four 
hours and a massive basket of washing is 
dealt with by a laundry woman once a 
weck. 

Twa mothers make arrangements’ to 
share an assistant who is on hand for cight 
hours each day. These assistants stand in 
for Ihe mothers when they have a (lay off, 
once a week. 

«Gudrun Petersen usually lets ler Jays 
off collect: so thal every few months she 
has a few days free to visit her parents in 
Kassel, go to friends or her brother who 
lives in Munich. E 

He sometimes comes to visit Gudrun 
and her family in Diessen and grills sau- 
sages for the children and generally, plays 
wilh them. 

Gudrun Petersen does nor have her 
own apartment outside the village, but 
there are some SOS mothers who keep 
on their previous homes. They can afford 
to pay tlie rent from their salaries which. 
after the fifth year of service, is about 

DM3,500 a month. The Children's Vil- 
lage administration only deducts DM 300 
a month for hurd and lodging. 


کے 
Sabine Wenger has been driving a taxi‏ 
iı West Berlin for the past 18 months.‏ 
She has had some conical experiences‏ 
and some nasty ones. Men constunlly‏ 
make passes at her. ln this article for‏ 
Der Tagesspiegel, she tells wat it is like‏ 
being one of that growing band, the‏ 

woman taxİ driver. 4 


bout 20 per cent of all taxi-drivers 

are women and the number is in- 
creasing, but a woman behind the taxi 
wheel is still cause for comment. 

Reactions range from *I think it's 
great to be driven .by a woman,” to 
“That’s.far too dangerous.a job for ‘a 
woman..Anyway men drive better.” 

One client, for instance, said: “Well 
then, what do you do when you have fin- 
ished work". A look in the rear mirror 
was enough. I knew what I would. not be 
doing. . u ا‎ : 

1 quickly took.in that the fellow was 
drunk: and that people .like’ him can 
uickly. get aggrgssiyeylf, Hey dop't like 
etOnê otyour voice.” 0 
-i Tdon't Hike trouble so.I dodged giving 
an answer. Just a little ‘further and we 
got to where he wanted to go. 

. The meter showed DM11,60. Il was 
ages before he found monéy after 
searching through his pockets.  . 

He said: FDo 1 really have to gët out?” 
Yes, ' please: and straight away. I'm 
parked in a no parking area. ١ 
.- “Then ‘one last tty to see if I was will- 
ing. My. sullen look, was enough’ for 
him: ‘He understood, “OK, then. Take 
care, my dear," aid hê got out: f the 


cab. i. ; 


.Just.alittle de-nervêd 1 turned on 
the taxi light and dtgve off; 1 was. 


lutky; for a [00 metres.further ona: 


other‘fare’ whs standing to wavë-me:* 


س 
Thé first SOS Children's Village was set‏ 
up by Hermarin Gmelner in [nist İn the‏ 
Tyrol in 1949. There are now 233 in 85‏ 
cpuntries ' providing a home for 35,000‏ 
children. The villages are financed by‏ 
donations, bequests and contributions .‏ 
made from members of the Munich-‏ 


bsed' Hermann’ Ganıelner Fund whith ' 


has two milion members in West Ger 
many. lt is estimated that about 5,000 
*mothers" worldwide work with {he orga” 
nisation. : 


or the past six years Gudrun Petersen, 

36, has been a house mother in the 
$OS Children's village ai Diessen am An 
mersce. west of Munich. ’ 

She occupies one of the L6 hOuses in 
the village, founded 30 years ago, along 
with sit young people. ' : 

‘The children ate two to a room. Frau 
Petersen haš a room of her own, but “the 
cltildren are not forbidden to come in. 1 
don get any peace really until after nine 
inlheevening." '. 1 

“What's to eat," Peter, aged 14, asked. 
Elke and her sister Annette are laying the 
ıable, but they do not sit down to eat until 
all five children are home. The sixth, Jens 
who is L8, is duing an apprenticeship and 
does not get home until later in the even- 
ing. 

It's an hour and half getting the five 
younger children to bed. Frau Petersen 
gives each of them at leitst fifteen minutes 
of her time. She prayers with cuch of hum. 
and 'Mkrorerthe day or personal prob- 
lems with each of her wards. 

Eight-year-old Annette said: “I like to 
be cuddled hy Gudrun and 1 don't like her 
1o go in the evening.” 

Annette was two when she came to 
Frau Petersen with her sister Andrea, aged 
û, and brother Peter, 8. 

The three called Gudrun “Mummy” un- 
ıl two years later three other brothers and 
sisters, aged eight, 11 and 14 joined the 
small family. Since they had parents of 
their own they asked if 1he others would 
not call Gudrun “Mlummy" but ‘Gudrun. 
All did so except Peter. ر‎ 

Gudrun Petersen -is sometimes just a 
little sad that nine years ago she decided to 
give up her work as a children's nursing 
sister in order to be an assistant and then 
mother in an SOS Children's Village  .' 

She hopes that she can be.a “mother? to 
her children, not just an understanding 
guide and teacher to the children. 

“Î did not know that 95 per cent of the 
children here were not orphans, but social 
ges whose parents, for various rea“ 

5, are iı iti ing. ل‎ 
TE E E 

For a couple of years, at the behest. of 
the: Youth. ‘Affairs Office, dltempts liavê 
been made in SOS villages lo include the 
natural parents in bringing up the children. 

A village mother follows pretty much 
the same. routine’ as would an. ordinary 
mother,. . ا‎ 2 ê 

Şhe gets up at:6.20, wakes the children, 
Bes breakfast ready and their snack’ for 
the school’ break, eT 

When: the children: are: at school’ she 

C5 the‘ Housework.'and .cooks'thê’ mid- 
day meal. ا‎ 
` ‘She. goes ‘shopping.in her own car 
twice a week. Once ã week-she goos off 
to meet a female friend or afibther vilr 
lage mother. f. iat oir 

The ‘children do. their ‘homework be- 
lween twö and five:'Gudrut Petersen al- 


O 
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reconstructed. The brain and . 
wêre first removed, then the bı 
stored in dry sodium to dehydrate iL! 
skull and abdonıen were then iri 1 
ed, using a mixture of bitumen, bet's x | 
oils, resins, sodium and aromaıle 

1o protect the interior from 1 
tion. decomp 

Then the skin was treated, using ati, 1 
uure of bee's wax and oil, ‘and the bof ڼ‎ 
was wrapped iri bandages soaked ing; | 
balming fluid, E ا‎ 

This fluid consisted of abou 40 j 
cent water-soluble subslûnces, suck x 
sédiam, guar gum and gim arable, ani 
60 per cent. insoluble substances, suhag 
bee's wak, oils, tre resin arid small qui 
tiles of bitumen,  . 2 

The water-soluble ingredients Ba 
poured into the hot oil and wax ni 
mixed; the bandages were soakêd in le 
mixture. . TF i 

As oil and wax remain onthe surat 
of fabric, it becomes impervious {o mqir 
ture, The various gums keep the bır 
dages supple during application. One 
the water has evaporated thêy are gle 
together and hardened. 

All mummies are tested in a bid tode 
termine their blood groups. This is parti 
cularly interesting from demographi'and 
genetic viewpoints. 

But serological probes indzsiras # 
problems and are not always a Sx. 
Djehuti-irdis was tentatively found ۴ 
have an A blood group. Analysis cont 
nues. 

The opportunity of isolating DNS 
molecules from cell nuclei that have si 
vived and öf growing them in bacte 
culturgs opens up entirely new prospect 

In 1945 M. S. PÃiibe in Uppsala fii 
cloned DNS fronı mummy tissue. Muni 
mummy tissue was used in his work. 

It is checkecl {o make sure cell nue 
are Intact. Enzyme fission and chemi 
analysis of nucleotid sequences sh™ 
whether the cloned genetic substancê Š 
really human DNS. 

But horror visions of the pharaohs oi 
old coming back to life in this way arê 
surd, Ziegelmayer sys, Only DNS frat 
ments are cloned. 

They can be compared with knowns 
quences of human DNS molecules, po 
bly revealing details of genetic irs" 
ities in the make-up of people in b 
days. But that is all. , . 2 
. It would, Ziegclmayer says, be 4 
fying colncidence if an error IR 
coding were located and identified. ' 

Details of illness are better T€ 
X-ray. findings and histological 
of slivers of blood vessels or other 
ic remains. . ا‎ 

Analysis of the , papillary line ا‎ 
mumınies' hands andifogî, has €". 
most interesting findings. “Finger 
as used by the police serve an 
gists partly. as a.means of chert 
populatiogs apd .gonveying ا‎ 
family. relationships. kO 

Certain skin characteristics 9% 
tp. acoompany chromosome go 
Plaster casts, of muramigs' hal oh: 
soles of their feet are. used in thİS 

Munich anthropologists اس‎ 
reunite all mummies, in Bava ا‎ 
house them in «quarters .that 
importance, :--. -s.. ا‎ 

A special exhibition atthe Mule 
seum of anthropology .last.yê#r ' bi 
keen public:interest..'Therê' HA a 
several calls:for a‘permanenl 0 
on further project findings. 
' “But the university. departmeh 
thropology. and hüiman .genetics Î ilil. 
funds needed, to stage such a al : 
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` Djehuti-irdis lays bare 


tian secrets 


This particular mummy had prèviously 
been described in specialist literature as 
both an ox and a cow. This riddle was 
soon solved..The team then decided to 
move on to human mummies: 

Three have so far been investigated in 
detail. A' fourth, the mummy of a temple 
dancer, haa already been unwrapped but 
still defies’ attempts at endoscopy be- 
cause the interior of her body is still ined 
with embalming substance. م‎ 

- All that project scientists have so’ far 

succeeded in.doing is taking her finger- 
and toeprints. 

A particularly well-preserved first cen- 
tury AD female mummy, an adult woman 
named Sepsenmonthes, has not been un- 
wrapped. She has merely been X-rayed 
and subjected to computer tomography. 

Her diaphragm was found to contain 
three parcels of organs. These extra par- 
cels, often in special vessels, are mainly 
found in the mummies of kings or high- 
ranking officials. : 

Djehuti-irdis, a roughly 17-year-old 
boy, has been partly unpacked. Research 
scientists unravelled 151 metres of ban- 
dage, revealing gold painted nails on fing- 
ers and toes and ornamental painted 
chalk bracelets. 

The mummy's face was then complele- 
ly uncovered, revealing an object pro- 
truding from the mouth. This object, de- 
fying X-ray identification, proved to be 
the boy's tongue. 

His stomach was opened to remove 
the parcels of organs. Djehutiiirdis was 
then left in this half-unwrapped condi- 
tion. 8 

` The only mummy to be completely un- 
wrapped as part of the Munith project 
was that of an adult man dating back to 
between 1190 and 1070 BC and in very 
poor condition, 

Cultural historians made an extremely 
interesting find in that the diaphragm was 
found to contain seven parcels of organs, 

Six contained organic tissue, the se- 
venth contained what was lefl of ban- 
dages. 

Four of the parcels’ each contained 
bee's-wax figurines in human shape with 
the ‘heads of baboons, jackals, falcons 
and humans. 

These figurines, known as sons of Ho- 
rus, were intended to play specific pro- 
tective roles for the organs in the hereaf- 
ter. The mummy was presumably a weal- 
ihy member of the upper class. 

This assumption is lent added weight 
by a find of lichen, Parmelia furfuracea, 
in the substance used to fill the abdomen. 
This variety of lichen formed the basis of 
what in thoşe days was a ptecious and ex- 
pensive perfume, ا‎ 

Endoscopic investigation of mummies’ 
chests, necks and heads, especially the si- 
nus and parts inside the sküll, was initial 
ly frustrated by mummified tissue ab- 
sorbing an unusual amount of light. ۰ . 

But this problem was soon solved. 
Scientists sprayed body cavities with an 
antiseptic spray that reflected light, < 

A project scientist, W. Pirsig, found 


` mummies’ brains.always to have been re- 


moved in the sameway. The ‘ethmoid 
bone behind the. nose: was carefully . 
severed, using a sharp instrument, and , 
the brain was "drained” via the resulting 
aperture, ۰ .1 E E 
W. Storch successfully analysed. the 
substance used to impregnate:bahdages, 
with-tbe:result thatthe procêss.of mum- 
mificatlûnh can now ıbe. fairly. acéurately. 


Mii Mummies is the title of a1 I ANTHROPOLOGY 


interdisciplinary rescarch project 
an which the Munich University depart 
ment of anthropology ancl human genct- 
ies has been working since 1983. 

1t fcalures seven human mummies, 
various paris of mummies, about 60 
mummified skulls and a number of ani- 
mal mummics. ا ا‎ 

Interim ‘findings Indicale there ‘need 
noi be a'contradiction between, the iniler- 
est of art historian ini preserving mum” 
mies as testinıony to ciültural:history,and 
thal of anthropologists in ‘û scientifiê 
study us part of which their original con- 
diign might undergo irreparable change. 

‘Gerfried. Ziegelmayer And Franz 
Parsche are in charge af the project, with 
which a number of-scientists and instilu- 
tion$ Ip Germany anl abruyld are asso- 
cialed and which is bankrolled. by the 
DFG selentifi¢ research association. 

Experls ‘ure naturally keèn to learn 
more abou Ihe life and times of Ancient 
Egyptian man. Special attention is paid lo 
ıhe development of methods by which to 
landle irreplaceable munımiçs, 

Motlern techniques of medical diagno” 
sîs, such as X-ray Irealntent, computer 
tomography and endoscopy, make il eas- 
ier to probe them without causing irre- 
versible harm. 4 

X-ruy analysis and computer tomogra- 
phy provide a clear idea of the mummy's 
ugv al death, sex, illnesses, injuries and 
surgical case lıistory. 

A clearer analysis of the findings is 
made difficult by the fact thal body tissue 
structure is allered by embalming and 
mummification. 

So decisions must occasionally be tak- 
en on whether or not lo lake a closer 
luok. 

, Teamwork hy the various scientific 
disciplines involved is indispensable, 


ancient Egy 


3 8% 


Zlegelmayêr says, if damage is to be kept 
to a minimum, ' -. ° E 
Ancient’ Egyptian belicf 'in life after 
death’ was based on the view that human 
existence continued beyond the grave. 

Life in the‘ hereafter could he made 
easidr by embalming the corpse, by pre 
paring the grave and, of course, by the 
moral qualities of the departed. 

So early experiments in embalming 
were earried out, In the fifth century BC 
the Greek historian Herodotus described 
three varieties of mummification, the 
most painstaking of which took-up to 70 
days. . ج‎ 

During this period the softer parts of 
the body and the entrails were removed. 
The remainder was dehydrated, em- 
balmed and wrapped in bandages to pre” 
serve it, 

Animals of religious significance were 
mummified too, as were animals selected 
lo accompany the dead. 

The Munich scientists began by exper- 
imenting with a number of animal mum- 
mies: cats, birds, baby crocodiles and the 
badly damaged mummy of an ox. 

Five hundred metres of bandage were 
unwound, revealing the bones of an ox 
carefully laid out on a wooden board. 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 


This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various cities and districts, 
n lisfs some of the attractions on 
offer. 


384 pagsa 
420 Illustratlons 
Plastic-clad hardcover 

. . Dust jackei 

DM 28.80 


Discover Germany through its 296 reglonal number pli 

: 1 ' plates. Give your- 
self the pleasure of getting to know its towns ahd its country. G 
many has many beautiful sights. E 


This practlcal book, aspeclally sultable as a publlcit ft 
friends, is available from: : ِ : f 0 
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Children will tend to associate lhe 
term “shool-oul" with, say, “Bonanza” 
or other TV Westerns in which death is 
neither painful nor in any way dreadful. 

As children usually themselves know 
what is rig for them the cditorial de- 
partment altaches great imporlance tO 
reader collaboration. 

A small band of children regularly 
attends editorial conferences, suggest 
ing topics and themselves working on 
them. 

EsPress is modelled on Jornal des En- 
fants, of which 20,000 copies ire printed 
in Alsace. Kfkk, a similar project in Ger- 
many, has failed to make a mark. 

The Essen children's newspaper 
costs KÛ pfennigs and has RDO subh- 
stribers. Five thousand capies a month 
are primed; some are sold in bouk- 
shops, uthers are given away free ul 
charge. 

Each issu cuss DM3,5U0, of which 
the city of Essen is paying one third for 
an initial two-year period. 

Ten thousand copies a month need 
to be sold if EsPress is to pay its way in 
the long term. Thal may be easier saicl 
than done. Dirk Kurbjuweil 

(Vorwğrts, Bonn, 2ê July 1YKA) 
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ists in the Ruhr city have been produc- 
ing a monthly children’s newspaper 
since April. 


. EsPress, or Essener junge Presse, is. ,; E 


date: Ur ha Frames 


Trying to make sense out of politics and pocket money. 


serving an apprenticeship at the store 
and is now worried she will be sacked 
as soon as she has finished her training. 


This approach makes it clear to 
young people of virtually any age what 
the consequences of a company calling 
in the receiver can be. 

Topics for children only are dealt 
with too, of course. There has, for in- 
stance, been a “pocket money report,” 
stories about theatre for the young and 
a critical assessment and revicw of 
playgrounds. 

There are also hints, jokes and ril- 
dlcs far young readers. 

The 1hrec journalists found il far 
[rom easy to adapt 1o Hie way children 
lhink and talk. “Yuu have to ask differ- 
ent questions and scrap belwevi AU 
and 70 per cent of your vocabulary,” 
says Reinhardt Knoll. 

lle [eels he now talks in plainer and 
more striughilot ward terms in priv 
life too. There can surely be nothing 
wrong aboul being understood by e€v- 
eryone. 

Children's talk can creute difficull- 
ics. “Missile Shoot-Out" is hardly a sa- 
tisfactory headline for the story ahoul 
Libya. 


gaimed:at chijdren but does more than têlî 


` animal tales or suggest games to play. 


The paper is published by the Essen 
Children and Youth Culture Associa- 
tion, whose members ~— educationalists 
and parents — take young people very 
seriously. 

Since they felt even TV news bullet- 
ins were not always casy for adults to 
understand they decided to launch a 
newspaper to make politics make sense. 
to eight-to 14-year-olds. ! 

Funds were scarce, so they applied 
for three part-time jobs to be partly fin- 
anced by the Labour Office and hired 
unemployed journalists to do the work. 

The journalists moved with a single, 
clapped-out old typewriter into an 
empty classroom, talked at length with 
children about what they felt a newspa” 
per ought to be like and then drew up 
an editorial concept. 

EsPress has carried reports on the 
Gulf War, on President Reagan's air 
strike against Libya, on Chernoby! and 
on arms smuggling. 

Stories are short. So are sentences. 
Uncommon, foreign words ar€ Out. 
And everything is painstakingly ex- 
plained. 

Children need ta be told at some slage 
ıhat a hoard chitirmiın is the Lop buss of it 
cuınpuny, Lor inslanug, : 

Theoretical explanations are boring. 
Children (and not only they) need to be 
served information attractively presented. 

“Anna Is Afraid.” the headline of a 
story about a department store that was 
due for closure proclaimed. 

Anna, young readers were told, is 


ا ا ا 


The association has so far kept 
‘quiet about the projecl because it 
does not want to raise parents" hopes 
too high. 
Yet despite ‘virtual secrecy over 30 
applications have already been sabmit- 
ted for children to be admitted to the 
initial inlake of 10. 
The Social Democrats and the teach- 
ers' union voiced trenchant criticism 
before the first announcement was evên 
made. ك‎ ٣ : 
. The Social Democrats would first 


' like to know what questions are asked 
` inthe entry tests. 2 


The Social Demacrats are strongly 


se to cater 


bloweaverage are 
` ehildfgnr who, are 


Split opinion on 
bid to help 
little eggheads 


The project group has set itself the 
target of “deliberately promoting uni- 
versally gifted children whose above- 
average thirst for knowledge and pre- 
coçious ` intellectual capacity would 
otherwise not be satisfied." 

Educationalists.claim to have found 


many young children so keen to learnt 
‘that schools and kindergartens havê : 


: riot been up lo the task. ٣ | 
` Somé of these gifted children ca 
read, write, and do arithmetic so wel 


.þy the time tlıey go to school that they 1 
: soon lose:all ‘interest in learning and 


‘creativiğj,  . . 


' ° §o the pilot project is giméd espe+ 
'elally at children of this kind, .whio are 


i not to, be taught the thrée. Rs (reÃdirt 
` writing and arithmetic) during.the'é 


: pèrimeht, 


`: Instedd, they are io'be tiighi how tê 
think logically. The emphasis is 'to be 
‘on. intelligent thinking ‘and ‘prûbjem 


| Da bright children aged between 
four and six are to take part in a 
Hanover University teaching experi- 
ment this autumn. 

The project will aim to isolate child 
prodigies who learn so fast thal they 
cannot be helped by parents or kinder- 
garten. : 

lt will try to find out if children as 
young as this can be pushed in the 
same way that children who show pro- 
mise at sport are given special coach- 

ing. . 

.The Social Democrats, who are the 
main Opposition party in Lower Sak” 
ony, ‘have objected to the entire 

.„ scheme. 1 
antstorkenayrhow if .is-tQ. ba 
dètermined which children Are chosen,’ 
The Teachers’ Unlon (GEW) has 
branded the experiment reactionary. 
, Officially the project is entitled 
“Promotion of Gifted Children al Pre, 
+ Schoûl' Age." It is sponsored .by the 
-German „Association for the ‘Gifted; 
child. . ’,:: TOE 
The Bonn Education Ministry is to 


All the news that’s fit to 
print hot off the EsPress 


wv gg 


= CHILDREN 


hildren read children's books and 
‘comics. They don't read the Frank-. 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung —~ and none 
of the lowbrow newspapers either. 
Does thal mean they aren't interest” 
ed in politics? Or would they take an’ 
interest in world affairs if they were 
presented in a children's newspaper? 
In Essen an editouial office is firmly 
convinced they would. Three journal-. 


ق 
Continued from page 14‏ 


car. He spray painted it green and 
fixed the initial CA (Sovietskaya Armi- 
ya) and a red star on a white semi circle 
on the door. 

Observers say that a car belonging 
to a refugee would have long been con” 
fiscaled by the authorities, A genuine 
refugee would not have hidden the car 
but sold it for cash. 

As for the dummies presented in the 
West, specialists point out that: 
¢ the epaulcttes of the colonel, the 
dummy in the front, belong to a dress 
uniform, not a work uniform. 

e Tlıe shirt collars have been cut in 
Western style. Sovict shirt collars are 
longer and sharper. 

® None of the officers carried a came- 
ra, which is de rigeur with Soviet offi- 
cers, 
H-R Karu 
(Dice Welt Beinn * Augunl 148) 


Eve exhibition 


Continued from page 10 


women artists after the French Revolu- 
tion is not the subject of the exhibition, 
so to offseı possible disappointment a 
book by Isabel Schulz entitled The 
Woman as an Artist is on sale along- 
side the catalogue. 

The catalogue itself describes every 
painting on show and is an extraordi- 
narily inexpensive academic compan” 
ion lo an exhibition the opulence of 
which has not been equalled for years 
at the Kunsthalle. 

Exhibits were provided on loan by 
82 museums all over the world. The 
Prado in Madrid lent several Goyas. 
Another, a portrait of the Duchess of 
Osuna, came from Palma de Mallorca. 
` Three paintings by Frida Kahlo 
came from Miexico City. The Museum 
Oof Modern Art, New York, parted tem- 
porarily with -BisasggisitSjigi 


an,” 1927. e 

Paintings by Edvard Munch were 
supiplicd by the National Galery in 
Oslo, Renoir by the Berne Arl Mu 


0 Edward Hopper from Washing” 
On. : ا‎ 


A round dozen Paris museums have : 


lent exhibits. Others are from’ Pragê, 


London, Helsinki, Vienna, Zürich ahd. 
museums and galleriès in other Ger” . 


Devtsches'Allgchnigines Şprintagsblatl, 
` a." Hamburg, 20 July 1986) 
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East-West run with dummy 
| Soviet soldiers a hoax 


ا س ن 
Heinz Braun, 48, has gore to ground. The man wlio claimted to lave fooled ty:‏ 
Gernıan border checkpoint guards by dressing ıuıp as a Russian corporal and dry:‏ 
with three shop-window dummies dressed up as Russipn officers from East (aig‏ 
Berlin ıiow hs admitted it was a hoax. Left with red fneeş are the Daily Hall al, `‏ 
don tabloid dally, and ITN, a British television company, who are reported bole‏ 
agrced to pay 28,000 marks for exclusive rigİıts to the story. The Mqil sayş no‏ 
ment was made. But there were doubts right from the ouişei aboiüit Braun al‏ 
lahorator callêd Wolf Quasner; head'of an organisation that specfalises Ii ge‏ 
people froni East Bloc nations out to the West — for money. In this artiçle stig‏ 
for Die Welt, the Bonn daily, before'Braun admitted the hoax, Hans-Rûdige F Kim‏ 
EOS 5 9‏ و < '- points out the holes in lils story.‏ 


einz Braun is a solidly built bull of 

. a man, gtey-haired and fim lipped 
with an abrupt manner. 

„ He'is a nıbber worker ahd owner of 
Reifendienstes Braun, a car tyre works 
which he ûperated under licence fromi 
the East German state: 

The first doubts about his story’ arose 
when he gave an interview the following 
day. *I want first of all to serıd greetings 
tû East Germany. And'gteetings to all 
my frierids in the East who have stood 
by my side for 26 years and ‘who be» 
lieved in me to the end. | will never for- 
gêla." i 2 E EF 
` And $ö it weht on, with not the slight- 
est touch of nervousness or sadness. He 
had used. three shoþ-window ‘dummies 
drêssed up as Soviet army officers and 

had driven’ in his own Lada vehicle, 
done up like a Suviet patrol car, 
throught the checkpoint at Invaliden- 
strasse. 
„It happened, he said, oi Wednesday. 
30 July shortly after seven ih'the ecven- 
ing. A bright summer evening. Visibility 
cnuld hardly be better for alert East 
German border guards: (The border is 
not guarded on thé Western side, hence 
the difficulty in verification.) 
. Braun's report, however, sounded 
convincing enough, especially as the 
idea is not original. In 1962, four young 
East Berliners pasted stars on imitation 
epaulettes and drove through Check- 
paint Charly. 8 
Braun said he went to East Germany 
in 1959 when. he was 21 out of political 
conviction, but it tOok only ‘six months 
before he' ran into-trouble with the sys- 
tem. He was jailed for two and a half 
years for allegedly trying to persuade 
someone to-defect to the West. The sup- 
posed victim has in any case come to.the 
West in the meantime, says Braun. 
Braun became more and more. often 
: enšnared in-aetivit- 
ies'that the socialist 
state :regardêd as 
criminal. He’ ‘was 
' probably a bit of a 
E: rascal ' ih ‘socialist 
eyes, .a :man ‘who 
did not knuckle un? 
der easily, He mar- 
fied thtee times: At 
"the end, hesays, he 
«was.living. a sort of 
double tife. One life 
Nas with the wife of 


er.” Yet,in spite, of all these diflieukn 
Braun seems to have been otherwise 
markably successful in the land olk 
farm worker and the building worker. 
„For a start, he was a taxi driyer. Thi 
interesting, because some peopk 
know about these things re hat 
per. cent of taxi, rivers in East Berlina 
paid .informers of the securily polke. E 
1979, he was given a licericê lo rur'anir 
dependent service station and tyre servi 
Skilled workers are in short supp i he 
East, and the car is just as mania pric 
postssion there as in the Fedadlepkis. 
So the business, filling.gjBoem™ . 
market, thrived. And sû did Hein 1 


Braun (lft) and Quasnér. My hear 
was In my mûuth as we .' (Photosdr! 


Braun, thorn in the side of the gove 
ment. He-böught himself a 4,000 sq 
metre block of land with g-Duteh ™ 
mill aud a luxury dachıa. 8 

: Quasner is said to have got hindred 
of people outıto the. West for mone}: 
Two oases.are oni.record.: When 
John Paul made his first'visit 
after. becoming Popgiwst 1 
drëssed af nuns andahonkS were pie 
from Warsaw'out to Italy. ’ f 

The other! is.'a man who goto 
Prague on a:Ghanaian' PaSSP, 
keup. expart,fixêdthe: face ا‎ 
right:colouring.: i 1 i0 | 

The story is thal Braun’ i 
came:itoi toms through ijl or, 
Bast Beflinislt waš'arrangêd-1#t 
bis glrHfrierid.and!their’ smalkldatpî™® : 
would:be broughtqutı: + e 
"ı On June 24:thîs year, Braun i 
en-oüt, he.sayis, in the boot of 8° ا‎ 
mat's.car. He came alone bee. 
girlfriend.changed her mind. 
:ı Braun naw; says Hie J 
from them so he.went baskl 
hermind 


r Ministry,: HE.made 
; many i applications 
. for.an ,exif ‘visa to 
the Wesf, without 
success:.*When .my 
father died in the 
. West, I was Bot ıal- 
۰ loweg :, to: go. 1 
u wasn't, .even’ : als 
never. werê; lowed. tq visit . my 
. (Photo: AF) 88-year-old , moth: 


i 
East German.hard on ls fools, he 
earthed the :wdmai,, biik she. Ba“ 
„turned to her husband: . : 
:So! Braun. went andigqt 
<1: ¬: Qonf]nuedion(page 15. 


over, Rusalan.offloers:th 
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= ESCAPADES 
3 shot dead in ` 
bloodbath 
at policé HQ 


Two members of the Hamburg Süclal 
Democrat Land administratlon havê re- 
signed thélr Senate porifolios following 
a-shooting at police headquarters’ .in 
whieh ihtee people: were. killed. The 
Senators are Rolf Lange (Interior) and 
Eyn Leltlıãuser (Justice), See page 3. 


he last blow of the Killer of St Pauli 
was when he shot himself in an in- 
terview roam at polite Aêãdquartéîş In 
Hlamiburg: ا‎ 
" Werner Pinzner, 39, pullecl out ‘ 
$ıhith and. Wesson .38 calibre revolver; 
announce(l that hê'was [aking hostages, 
shot.publie prosecutor ‘Wolfgong Bistry, 
40, in the head and chest; fired at’ his 
wife, Jutta, 3Y; and turned the pistol on 
himself. Twd’ unarmed police officers in 
1he room anıl a stenograplticr.were unin- 
jured, ‘ AEE د‎ EE 
Pinzner died straighl away: HiS wife 
died shortly afterwards; and Bistry' died 
liteêr in hospltul: ‘How’ did a' man who while he was in remand obscured the 
haul heen ircustody for more tlran three fact that down on'the Reeperbahn he 
mûnths under xttîngênt cniditions ‘mi’ wiis regarded as a dangeêrdus man, ‘an 
nagê 10 get hold of a firedrmi?: ` ۰‘ '' ice-cold killer. The murders were 
Pinzner mixed in the envirpnmen of almed ‘at gétting rll of Nusser's 
the red-light operitors of S1 Pauli, Han. ¢Ompetilon. i oF: i 
burg's main red-light district which in; [tis not exatlly known what sort of 
cides .ihe Reeperbuhn. He had been assistant his wife Jutta was. Was she 
held in, remand prison since April 15 searched for weapons at police head- 
while five allegations of murder were quarfterê? The questioh was not iime- 
heîng investiuuted. diately answered. She was Inaked up- 
lt seems likely that a' series'of miss ®" As An honourable person with a 
takus at police headquarters was made, "er who had stood by her man even 
Already’ one senior police: officer has when his alleged deeds became 
been sacked, r E 1 know: : 
` (A later réport says hat ari aul The political ‘upshût: of the affair 
found that Pinzner's ‘blood oii ed might be widespread. There is an elec- 
traces of cocaine. There were frêsh nee- toa in Hamburg in. a fitle over three 
dle marks ûn his skin). 0 i a Interior Senator 
The ch N ange is under a cloud following a po- 
1985, i ee e i 0 ا ا‎ 
NE DEB rê r demonstrators were -qur- 
el owner called ا‎ n HE e OE o 2 
E E E 0 0 hours and later taken.away. to various 
diddy O E, NY palice stations, .A report by: a Hamburg 
1StOdy, . assembly. committee has, heavily criti- 
cised the action. 4 
Thomas Vinsor Wolgast 
{Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
. fiir Deutschland, 30 July 1956) 


E 


The peaceful. killer. Werher Plnzner. 


the remand 'prlson where. Pinzner was 
held; and Interior is responsible for the 
police.) . ‘',. 

‘Al police headquarters, ‘Pinzner was 
brought into the interview room. Wait 
ing for him was his wife and assistant, 
Jutta;'his lawyer, Isolde Ochsle-Misfeld; 
prosecutor: Bistry;: two unarmed offi- 
ters; andl.'a slénographêr. 'He then 
pulled-out the revolver, :. 0 - 
, It is possible that the ynobtrusive 
and’ peaceful ‘béhavidur of Pinazner 


Pinzner's victims were: a 65-year-old 
Israeli, Jehuda Arzi, shol dead on 7 July 
1984 in Kiel; a 32-year-old :brothel 
manager, Peter Pfeilmeier, shot-dead on 
13 September 1984 in Hamburg; Ralfe 
Kühne, 27, and Waldemar Dammer, 30, 
both from St Pauli, found with. bullets in 
the head in Hamburg on.B April 1985: 
und Dietmar. Traub, known. as Shiny 
Shoes, who was found: near Munich with 
a projectile in his .skull on L5 Noventbar 
IFRS, . n1 ا‎ E (A 

About 9 ami ùl 29 July; the day of tië 
shouting, Piizner, was hrtougfit from thé 
remand cells lo bê takèn to þulice headl- 
quiirters, sume ‘listAnéë away; He had 
bêen heldin siùlitafjy confinement in ' ti 
cell ith security precautions dtesigied 
fér terrorists: here had bêen'thırêûts on 
hi Fife and he hal becüi Keft'ûparı'frdhi 

E E E 


ihe alher prisohers, ’ 


.„ Justice Senator Eva Léithjiusér 
that before Pinzhçr had beçgn handed to 
police, he hal peen sçarchéd With a mie- 


tal delector, 


e 
ı. Interior 4Senntor Rolf Lange, said 
Pinzner had bçen aççompanied, all the 


van, He had been handeuffed. 1, .:,: 
{Justice adminigsters,prisonsş,. such as 


relax after tha eaqapadeg. 


. way 1o police headquarlers in the police 


